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A Chronicle of the Curf, Field Sports, Literature and the Stage. 
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Co Correspondents. the hostile measures against China, was negatived without a division. Mr. Pal-| and “ Hard Cider,” now, for General Harrison. They ery “ Cider,” but the 
A. P’s passage has been engaged in the Great Western for the Ist of July—a state | mer’s notice of a motion in the House of Commons on the same subject was in| drink Rum . ¥ 
: ; oom with two berths. consequence withdrawn. 


% . C.’s st has been, of course, complied with. 4 , in ’ 
= ; I. of P. shail bear frems us at our earliest ak _ We find the following information in relation to the war with China. It is co- ou have hoon’ oan scare caer politics : but you have no conception of how 
: We hope te knew mene at the © Remsaethe Cod Association” frparar bend Saterday. pied from the Belgian Courier :— 4 much they do by cries. The two parties which I call, (leaving adopted technichali- 
w ; Mr STEVENS has disposed of an interest of one half in Fordham to Col. Jounson, of Brussels, May 7—Hoang-tong-Kao, a Chinese commissioner, has just arrived | ties to the natives,) “* Snug in office,” and “ Bleating for office,”—that’s the genius 
Va at Amsterdam on board a vessel belonging to the Handel-Maatschappy. He is} of this republic,—each train their young men, sons, apprentices, and all, how 

the bearer of a rescript of the Emperor of China, which empowers him to deliver} to halloo. For this vee + ee : . 
' purpose, they establish schools which they call “ Genera 


_ who will continue to train him. 
letters of marque against the English. He is goi he diff f 
t glish. e is going to the different seaports 0 , 
Europe, whence, after having executed his pro me he will proceed to those Committees of young men,” employ — forty-five-year-old-colt to sweat him- 
self down and look thin, to write their resolutions, and copy extracts from. 


of North America. 
The above was pronounced by the af, norms a hoax, of which there seems | speeches in Congress, and seem to be youthful, and then to teach the real ju- 
venals how to roar. Such has been the crying up of this self-righteousness, and 


~ Ms little doubt. i The Belgian Courier, however, rejoins that it has reason to 
elieve it true, i i i iniqui 

it true, and says that it will soon be found that Chinese letters of marque crying down the iniquity of the candidates on the other side, that several large 
gathering places have had their wal!s cracked, and it is seriously feared by the 


have attacked the English in the Indian seas. 
The Duchess d’Grleans and the Count de Paris have heen seriously ill of the : 
mortgagees of the “Masonic” and “ Tammany” Halls that they will fall im 
and smash the security furnished by the party speakers. But I never heard the 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE ASTOR HOUSE. 
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y Arrival of the * Unicorn” at Boston. 

“ The British Steam Mail-Packet, the ‘‘ Unicorn,” of 700 tons, under comman- 
' der Dovetass, reached Boston from Liverpool on Wednesday afternoon last, via 
Halifax. She left Liverpool on the 16th of May, and reached Halifax on the 1st 
inst. in the morning—left there again at night, and arrived, as before stated, in 


f 
o 


measles, but they are now convalascent. 


Boston on the afternoon of the 3d. The Unicorn had 27 cabin passengers to 
Halifax, and 24 to Boston. We received yesterday, per Mr. Harnpen’s Ex- 
press, our files of papers from our agent in Liverpool, which are tothe 15th of 
May from London. The foreign intelligence is not particularly important, though 
of rather an interesting character. The particulars of the murder of Lord William 


Deatu or Givvirta Grist.—A singular fatality would appear to attend the 
great performers at her Majesty’s Theatre. We are sorry to have to announce 
the news of the decease of Julia Grisi’s sister, which will deprive the public of 
La Diva’s presence for some days. Giuditta Grisi is too well known in the 
world of art to require her history at our hands. She triumphed in vocal art on 
all the great theatres of Europe, and her Majesty’s Theatre, as we believe, pos- 


watchword cry of battle more gloryful than in “ the Park.” There needed no 
torches, though they were there, for the stars attended that meeting thick, and 
sang, though I don’t think those democrats heard them. I did. And when the 
boisterous ocean of base went up to the treble of the blessed sky, after some hum- 


ble flower-planter had sown his seed, I heard, distinctly, the mingled chorus of 
seraphic harps, hymning composite harmony with Loco Foco shouts of Hope. 
O! Tam sorry you left this country so soon! If I only thought you was safe 


off the Newfoundland Banks! Don’t stop to fish, Dear—Codfish are coppery at 
this season of the year. 











sessed her more than once ; but when she last came to England her talent was 
not at its zenith. Her voice was distinguished for remarkable control over those 
contralto notes which moved so much the feelings, although its essential quality 
lay in the soprano. Having amassed a certain fortune, and married an Italian 
nobleman of considerable affluence, she had retired from the stage, when one of 


the cruel diseases to which flesh is heir gradually brought her to the grave. 
Morning Post, May 14. 


Cries of Mew Dork. 
AN UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER OF MRS. TROLLOPE. 


PRIVATELY ADDRESSED TO THE PAINTER, 
But intercepted and sent tothe “ Spirit of the Times ” for exposure. 


Russel, and the determination to bring to France the ashes of Naroteon, will be 
found at some length in ourcolumns. In justice to ourselves, we add that our 
packages of papers reached us just as we were about starting for the Union Course, 
yesterday, and though we have forty papers, we have not had leisure to make up 
a better summary of the news than that we now present. 

In our next we will republish from “ Bell’s Life in London,” the report of the 
Newmarket First Spring Meeting, which commenced on the 4th of May. The 
get of Priam, Emilius, and Mameluke, showed to great advantage, particularly 
the first named. Crucifix won not only the 2000 Guineas Stake, but also the 1000 
gs. Stake two days afterwards. In the first she beat Confederate, the Angelica 
colt, Black Beck, the Velvet colt, and Capote. The first two have for a long 
time been the first favorites for the Derby, which came off this week. Crucifix, 


Hang politics! Let me simply speak of the music of the country, which the 
democrat simpletons call Cries. In doing this I do not mean to encroach upon 
the investments of Charles Horn, who has entered into great engagements to 
diapason and appogiature the street cries, and the yells of the suffering slaves 
as their mistresses beat their sculls in with the kitchen shovel; nor to deprive 
the poor poets of Gotham of their glorious gathering up under the butchers’ stalls 
in market, of things “long time ago.” I speak from my own gathering. * * * 
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unfortunately was not nominated in the Derby Stakes, but she is first favorite for 
the Oaks, the latest odds being 11 to 8 on her. 
The latest Green Room Intelligence will be found upon the last page. 
have neither time nor room to prepare more than the summary annexed. 
In France, the great event was, the preparations making for the removal of the 
remains of the Emperor Napoleon from St. Helena, and constructing for them 
:n appropriate monument “ entouré d’ombre et de silence” beneath the dome o1 
the Invalides. The King has determined to send the Prince de Joinville to con- 
vey the precious relics to France, and he is to be accompanied by Marshal Ber- 
trand and Count de las Cases, the voluntary exiles with their illustrious master. 
The subjoined is a condensed account of the proceedings before the Chamber of 


We 





Deputies on the willingness of the British Government to permit the removal 
being announced. After the remains of Napoleon are placed in the Invalides, we 


presume the interdict that closes France to his surviving relations will be with- 


7 Vk — 


The Minister of the Interior, having ascended the tribune, thus addressed the 
Uhamber :-— 

Gentlemen:—The King has commanded his Royal Highness the Prince de 
Jomville—(demonstrations of attention and curiosity)—to proceed with his fri- 
gete io the Island of St. Helena to obtain the last mortal remains of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. (Loud applause in the Chamber and the public ‘Tribunes.) We 
now ask you to grant us the means of receiving them on the soil of France with 
dignity worthy ofhis name, and to erect atombto his memory. (Great accla- 
mations.) ‘The Government, anxious to accomplish a national duty’—(Cries of 
yes, ves,)}—addressed itself to England, and requested the surrender of that pre- 

ous deposit which fortune has placed in their hands. The wish had hardly been 

xpreesed when it was complied with. These are the words of our magnanimous 
lies, — 

“ Her Majesty's Government hopes that the promptitude with which the an- | 
cer is given will be considered in France as a proof of its wish to erase the last | 

-e of those national animosities, which during the life of the Emperor armed | 





France against England. Her Bgitannic Majesty's Government wishes to be- | 
ve that if any remains of such a sentiment still exist, they will be buried in | 
he tomb where the last remains of Napoleon shall be deposed.” (Loud and | 
« acclamations.) England is right, Gentlemen, this noble restitution will | 
-engthen the bonds which unite us, and will contribute to efface our painful re- 
collections of the past. The period is arrived when the two nations should only 
have the remembrance of their glory. (Loud acclamations.) The credit which 
we now ask of the Chambers has for its object the removal of the remains of 
the Emperor to the Invalides, the funeral ceremony, and the erection of a tomb. 
We do not doubt, Gentlemen, that the Chamber will respond to those royal wishes 
which we have just announced. Henceforth France, and France alone, will pos- 
sess all that remains of Napoleon. His tomb, like his glory, will belong only to 
his country. The monarchy of 1830 is, in effect, the only legitimate heir of all 
1ose remembrances of which France is proud to boast. It undoubtedly belonged 
t monarchy, which was the first that rallied all her strength, and conciliated 
il tne wishes of the French Revolution, to raise and honor the statue and tomb 
f a popular hero; for there is one thing, and only one, which bears no compa- 
with glory ; this is liberty. é 
The reading of this speech was followed by loud tokens of approbation. Se- 
veral Deputies were sensibly affected—M. Emmanuel de las Cases burst into 


One million of francs is wanted for the purpose. 


Lord William Russell, was murdered in his own house in Norfolk street, Park 
. London, May 5, it was supposed by his valet. 
Lord William, who was in his seventy-third year, rather infirm, and very deaf, 
ved alone in his house in Norfolk st.; his establishment consisted of two fe- 
male servants, and a Swiss valet, who had only been a short time in his service. 
On Tuesday evening, he dined at home, and retired to his bed-room at his usual 
hour—half-past ten. The two women servants went to bed at the same time ; 
e valet sitting up till nearly twelve, when his master’s bell summoned him ; 
wid he assisted Lord William to undress, saw him get into bed, and by his lord 
ship's desire lighted a candle and gave him a book. There was nothing extra- 
‘nary in Lord William’s appearance or manner. The valet_then went to bed. 
Che doors and windows were all fastened. About a quarter before 7 on Wed- 
nesday morning, Sarah Mancer, the housemaid, got up; and she found the pa- 
ers in her master’s writing room scattered about. His opera-glass, cloak, and 
some other articles of dress, were in the hall wrapped up as if ready to be car- 
of. The plate in the pantry was all “lying about,” and some of it taken : 
so there was no doubt a robbery had been committed. She went up stairs and 
called the valet, who was almost dressed, having only his coat to put on. He 
an down stairs, and said, “ Some person has been robbing, for God’s sake, go 
and see where his Lordship is.” ‘They went into Lord William's room, and 
found him lying on his back, his head nearly severed from his body, and the 
clothes soaked with hisblood. ‘The man ran for a policeman, who soon arrived ; 
and he sent for a surgeon. 


The affairs of Turkey appear to assume a more decidedly hostile aspect. It 


| on me. 





is stated in the Courier Francais that the great powers had presented a note to 
the Porte, in which they called on it to grant to Mehemet Ali the hereditary so- 
vereignty of Egyt and Syria, with the exception of the districts of Adana and 
Taurus. We do not see any confirmation of this statement. 

In the House of Lords, Lord Sta brought forward his motion on the sub- 
ject of China affairs. The Duke of Welli took part in the debate, and ex- 
pressed his approbation of the conduct of Capt. Elliot. The motion of Lord 


BY J. CYPRESS, JR. 





One of the most singular characteristics of this extraordinary race of semi- 
barbarians, after mentioning their horrid cannibal fashion of taking the shell off 
their eggs before they inthroat their contents, and buying tooth-brushes by wards 
—seventeen to a city of three hundred thousand mouths,—and hiring a Street 
Inspector to clean their teeth, once, every Fall and Spring, before “ election 
day,” is their “ Cries.” The most profitable book that Washington Irving ever 
wrote was entitled “ Cries of New York.” It was embellished with pictures, 
(which are very taking in America,) of a man crying “ Clams! clams! Rock- 
away clams!” dragging along a spavined horse—no, hide, I should say,— spread 
over a lean hog,—(for they have no horses proper in America,)—an Irish Loafer, 
(one of our countrymen, dear,) bawling ‘* Vatermelings "—(watermelons, my 
love) ;—a low Dutchman, with a two bushel basket on his shoulder, vociferating 
T-Oak, (tea-rusk, sweetest) ;—a mule, with a Yankee pulling him, and concla- 
mating “ Sand, sand, any sand !””—which last mentioned article is a great com- 
modity in a country where they have no carpets. I am told that Johannes Ja- 
cobus Constellatio, the Rothschild of Columbia, made all his money by carrying 
around the streets rat skins, and crying “ buy some beaver, Sir? Fresh from 
Oregon !”’* Every thing here isdone by crying. I got out ofthe clutches of a 
gentleman the other day,—dont cry, kindest,—they called him “ a police-officer,”’ 
I believe, by mere vehement clamor. It was something about one of the small- 
est silver spoons—yov could take ninety like them in your mouth, and I only bor- 
rowed this single one to shew the people in England how little things are in 
America. 

Joy of my heart! howI wish to see, to hold, to love you! This brief bed- 
quilt of my soul will reach you per the British Queen Steamer in fourteen days. 
For four nights, then, about that time, look upon the Moon, throw arrowy glances 
into her face :—she will feel the puncture, and laugh, and make her reflections 
So shall we meet, in spirit, animally magnetised. I cannot be with you, 
bodily, forsome time to come. I am taking lessons, from a Yankee Editor, in 
Coolness, Sympathy and Gammon. 

I wish, my Love, to call your particular attention to this system of ‘ Cries.” 
A well got up pamphlet addressed to Lord Melbourne—say by ‘‘ Anti-Radical,” 
(dont spell it Aunty), might move great force for you, and I may yet see you in 
Parliament, the proud representative of the borough of Snake Hill. Do try, 
dear ! 

The Worshipful Corporation of the City of New York have done woaderful 

work in this behalf. They have established, and honorably maintain, schools for 

“Cries.” “ Bellevue,” “ the Long Island farms,” and “ the Egyptian tombs,” are 

the favorite colleges. Private schools, under good protection, are plentiful. But 

the birch-holder is chosen in reference to his strength of lungs. To be able to 

“ sing out,” as they call it,—that is the great required qualification of a school- 

master. A boy, in this republic, has got his education when he can hurra, squeal, 

and scream at a political meeting, so as to be heard five miles off ;—not before 

that maturity. 

For people not poor enough to go upon the town, and for that sort of demo- 

crats who advocate the honor of trade because they cannot get a dinner without 

it, (and, I assure you, the country is full of such,) night meetings, caucuses they 

call them, or carcases,) are held. Iwas at one, night before last, drestin male 

attire, smuggled in by one of your friends,—I can’t tell you, now. Mercy ! 

mercy! mercy !—the mixed up impudence, gin, patriotism and tobacco! Talk 

of the State of Maine—why, if those Orators had their prophecies fulfilled, not a 

single estate in England would remain, and Jack Cade would be made lawyer for 

the whole kingdom—Jack on both sides, or something worse. Nevertheless, it 

was pleasant to hear their sonorous throats rolling out ‘ Hurra!” [ confess | 

think that word far beyond our Parliamentary, shrill, argute “ Hear,” mixed up 

with the country and cockney discord of * Hee,’ and “ Hea,” and “ E.” The 

cry of “ Hurra for Jackson !” made him President of the United States. It hap- 

pened that the old man’s message about the claims of the country on France, 

full of powder and ball, got out to Byzantium just before a young man named 

Stephens, who was returning from a mission to the Sultan of Petrea, started in a 

small privateer for New York. ‘The lad opened, read, and explained the paper, 

and at the close, carried away by his enthusiasm, leaped up six feet, nine times, 

threw his cap on top of a five story brick house, and cried out what he called the 

old fashioned war Cry of “ Hurra for Jackson !” That burst of soul converted ten 

Arabs to Christianity on the spot. They immediately took berths in the forward 
cabin with John, crossed the Atlantic, got naturalized in the Marine Court, and 
voted the Loco-foco ticket. Their suffrages turned the election. Two of the 
Justices, I regret to hear, have since been “ turned out.” The Arabs said, on 
hearing of this kick, “ Allah is Mallah ”’—(serves them right) :—the rascally 
foreigners are bought over, and are owned by the other party now. Money and 
a popular CRY can do any thing in this wild coantry. They cry “ Log Cabin,” 








Stanhope, which was for an address to the Queen expressing a disapprobation of * Vide Irving’s “ Virgil to Macenas "—“ Sic iter ad Astra.” 


But, for a simple, lone woman, to lie in bed and hear the glorious festivals of 
the early birds of New York ! it is rapture to open your windows and let in the 
operatic sweetnesses. If I had musical talent I would save expense, and not trou- 
ble you :—but you will have to engage Horn to furnish the music. I can give 
you only the words. E.G. “Hea!—s! adishes !—raydishers !—raydishus !— 
watermylions! Harcoal !—charcoal ! sawbries !—strawburruos !—sawbris! Sun 
Morning Hayold!—Heruld! and Brother Jonathin! Ha-aiep! yep! hine ! yop! 
wick! wo! mil-ick!” Then right afterwards, “ Butter-my-leg! or buttermil- 
lock! Journal of Commerce, ma’am! Here's the Courier and Enquirer!” (The 
last two cries sotto voce, as those publishers stand upon their dignity, and em- 
ploy boys who can whisper so as not to be heard above the noise of the steam 
they are letting loose from the delaying river-crafts.) Ba-a! A-a-a-ah! go the 
calves and lambs, half starved on a North River sloop chose by. “Go "board the 
Constitution, sir!” cries a fellow ina boat, pulling out alongside. Next—* Pas- 
sengers an’t paid their passage please step to Cap’n’s office and serrie!” On. 
the wharf, again, a negro pokes you in the ribs, with, ‘Carriage, ma’am ?”— 
“ Take your baggage!” cry out fifty licensed runaways, hired by the Corpora~ 
tion out of the House of Refuge—the only legitimate opera house in the city. 
Get into Broadway, and a Greenwich coach runs over you, while a Bowery om- 
nibus heals your wounds with, “ Bowery! right up! take a seat, ma’am !” while 
you are rolling in the mud. ‘Hot corn! ho-ut co-orn!” cries a muddy-faced 
Abyssinnian, as she pokes into your amazed eye an earof maize. ‘ Hot corn, 
piping hot! come and buy my lillywhite corn and let me go home.” (I particu- 
larly commend the last cry to your study before Horn & Co. get hold of it.) 
‘Baked pears! baked pears!” chimes in an old wench, as she applies a pair 
each side of your nose. ‘“ Eysters! here’s your fine fat eysters! Try one, 
ma'am.” Then some tender urchin ushers out his democratic infidelity, and @ 
third takes up the counter and screams at the top of his alto, “ New Ery, Sir? 
New Ery, Sir?” and seventy-ninthly chimes in some Conservative in base, jin- 
gling harsh discord, against whom all cry out, “ Keep your Times, sir, keep your 
“Any soap fat! any ashes?!” cries a decent looking Yankee, who 
pretends to be an Irishman, so that he may have the liberty of the town, and can 
steal easily. His comrade at his side cries legitimate Tipperary, vociferating in 
triple allegretto, ‘“‘Oany sopfat on oshes?” ‘Toot! toot! toot!” goes a tin 
horn, while a little boy running alongside of it cries, “‘ Here’s your fine fresh 
mackerel !—(Toot! toot !)—here they go-ey!”” Then comes some sweet min- 
strelsy from the sweeps,—all beautifully black, and with the sweetest teeth, my 
Tam told some of them are our own emancipated, from Jamaica. Such 
music as they have got! Sach throat-rolls! Such eye-waves! It would be 
impossible for any English woman to be here for a day without becoming an ad- 
vocate of anti-slavery. Listen, and put it into poetry and sing it. “‘O! 0-0-0-0-oh! 
O! o-0-0-oh-oh! O! oh! ohi, ohi! oho!” It rolls from their angelic, sooty 
tappanities, which the people of the States vulgarly call “ips,” with such 
a pleasant grace, that it always reminds me of the dying howl of my dear lap- 
dog Julio (whom you fed to death with too much toast), crying for another bathe 
in the milkpot at breakfast. 

I have not mentioned a tenth part of the parties in this opera—I have given 
you but some of the principal characters ; you must fill up the under-actors, su- 
pernumeraries’ and spectators’ names yourself. The Carnival in Rome, or im 
Venice, is a fool to it. People there act—here they /ive their parts. It is a chap- 
ter of their education and duty. Every crier must be appointed by a court ; auc- 
tioneers and masters in Chancery are nominated by the Governor, and elected by 
the Senate. Little-necked clam-boys are examined and certificated by Chief 
Chamberlain and Lord High Hospitaller Harry Van Cott, at the Golden City of 
Jim Acre. Few, I am told, pass the test; the most being destined for weeks— 
Oale. (ie. Calendar) to improve for their desired circuit. They get their throats 
in sweet order after this tuition, and can sing like gypseys. Sweet monkeys 
one got my cornelian off my finger Sanday afternoon, so innocently and full of 
play ! Poor thing, how sorry he washe couldn’t find it onthe carpet! He was 
an English boy, my precious one, born on the passage, crying all the way! 
Wasn't that funny? Bat instinct taught his ery. His mother’s thought at his 
conception taught him New York. Your natural shrewdness and good sens¢ will 
readily find the reason why the Americans have succeeded so desperately im 
gorging our best musicians; whistling down every bird in the British horizon ta 
their mobocratic stools. They love music, and they will have vt. They have a 
taste. They made Malibran, and gave hera husband and a name. ay rasp= 
berry girl from Bergen knows this, and when she pours out sound of “ rarsebu- 
ries” from her wide-startling lips, she is careful to stream from a deep-rushing 


Times.” 


love. 





throat, and to volume out the tone opposite the house of the Alderman of the 
district, and sell to him a penny a basket cheaper than soany of the commonality 
I cry you mercy for this long epistle. F ar, but faithful, 
Believe me, I think their cries “ Macedonian,” 

Though beautiful to be listened to, only, your own Troiiore. 
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The afternoon arrived, and at the hour of five the beautiful bride approached the 
hymeneal altar, accompanied by her maids of honor and the wives and daughters 
of the more respectable of her father’s vassals. Edmund was present at the ap- 
pointed hour, luxuriating in waking dreams of the matchless bliss which was about 
to be secured to him. he venerable Abbot of Kinloss, a man who was verging 
on seventy years of age, and whose countenance eloquently discoursed of his 
unaffected piety, stationed himself beside the interesting couple, and before pro- 
ceeding to go through the matrimonial ceremony, he uttered, with a mingled air 
of mildness and solemnity, the usual behest of “Join hands.” The lovers 
stretched out their respective hands to each other; Anna’s was as white as the 
unsunned snow, while her beautiful countenance was suffused with a deep blush, 
indicative of her modesty—a blush which, if possible, imparted new fascinations 
to her unrivalled face. The reverend abbot now commenced the marriage ritual. 
With uplifted hands, anda countenance beaming with benignity, he was address- 
ing his orisons to that Being in whose service the greater portion of his life had 
been spent—imploring his special benec¥ction on the youthful pair now kneeling 
at the altar, when an arrow from some invisible bow infixed itself in his heart. 
‘That instant he dropped on the floor at the feet of the party who surrounded 
him. All present were horror-struck at the strange circumstance ; and gazed on 
each other in mute amazement, simultaneously listening at the same time, as if 
by instinct, in the hope that they would hear such sounds in some part of the large 
hall as would lead them to the discovery of the foeman; but the first thing that 
broke the death-like silence that prevailed was the expiring groan of Heaven's 
aged servant. The bride fainted at the a ypalling scene ; and while the bride- 
groom was in the act of raising her up, Melvyn, attended by a host of myrmidons, 
suddenly appeared at the portals of the hall, their flaming eyes speaking the 
deeds of blood on which p wes were intent. 

‘See to the protection of Anna!” cried Edmund, and he clenched his dag- 
ger in hishand. He burned to revenge himself on his deadly foe ; but he could 
not so far master his feelings of affection for his bride as to quit her to engage in 
combat with Melvyn. Apprised of the presence of the unhallowed intruders, the 
clasmen of Edmund’s virtual father-in-law, rushed to the aid of their chieftain, 
his daughter, and her bridegroom. The hall was now crowded with foemen, 
ranged under two great divisions—each willing and prepared to shed the last 
drop of his blood in the quarrel of their respective chieftains. The conflict now 
commenced with the utmost fierceness on either side—the clashing of the instru- 
ments of death might have been heard far and wide, till at length, overpowered 
by superior numbers, the clansmen of Emerson were almost all strewed on the 
floor of the hall, either already in the embraces of death, or momentarily ex- 
— be so from the number and severity of their wounds. Edmund and 

merson defended Anna with a more than mortal bravery ; but Melvyn and their 
leading vassals at last surrounded them, wrenched their daggers from them, and 
consequently rendered her farther protection beyond the compass of human cou- 
rage and power. ‘ 

‘Spare the two miscreants,”—referring to Emerson and Edmund,—“ spare 
the two miscreants, that mortification may be their portion,” cried Melvyn, ad- 
dressing himself to his surviving clansmen, as he seized the affrighted Anna in 
his arms, and proceeded with her to the door. A steed was there in waiting, 
which he mounted, and placing Anna before him, he galloped off with his prize 
to his own castle, only four miles distant, followed by his vassals. ‘Thou art 
now in safe custody, young bride,” said he to Anna, as one of his servants shut 
the ponderous iron gate which fronted his walled castle. 

On reaching his mansion, Melvyn led Anna into the most splendid apartment 
in it; and having placed before her the most delicious refreshment the house 
could afford, he pressed her to participate of it; but she refused. “Is not thy 
foolish obstinacy yet overcome, lady!” said he to her in a half-sneering tone. 
“ Whether, think you,” continued the haughty chieftain, “ are a dungeon and 


Chains, or beg Made the lady of Melvyn Castle, most tobe preferred?” 


Anna was silent: , ; _ 

= Ney youtig ritaid, hast not thou the use of that member so characteristic of 
thy sex!’ said Melvyn, sarcastically. 

‘Anna, who had but partially recovered from her swoon when wrested from the 
arms of Edmund, and who had taken it for granted that both he and her father 
had been the victims of Melvyn’s limitless fury, implored the chieftain, in accents 
which were repeatedly interrupted by the irrepressible grief which swelled her 
gentle bosom, and which vented itself in an ocean of tears, to terminate her life 
that instant as an act of tender mercy. 

‘A few hours of a solitary dungeon will perhaps bring thee to thy senses, and 
cure thee of thy regards for Edmund ; if not, I shall then wed thee per force !” 
said Melvyn; and so saying, he dragged the agonized Anna to a gloomy cell in 
which he was wont to incarcerate the persons of such of his vassals as had in- 
curred his displeasure. ’ 

The enraged chieftain then despatched a special messenger for a priest to unite 
him and Anna in marriage; but the priest being some distance from home, se- 
veral hours elapsed before his services could be obtained. 

Emerson and Edmund, who, though worsted in the conflict between them and 
Melvyn’s party, had been permitted to enjoy their liberty unmolested after the 
latter had decamped with Anna, began to muse on the calamity which had be- 
fallen them; and to think whether or not it was within the range of possibility 
to do anything for the recovery of the person‘of the bride. 

Edmund was intimately acquainted with the localities of Melvyn’s castle and 
its vicinity ; and knew that after sunset there was one part of its walls defended 
only by one person, which to adventurous spirits :t would be perhaps practicable to 
scale ; andif they could succeed in this, and slay the sentinel, they might un- 
discovered enter the castle itself, and yet rescue Anna from the grasp of the 
haughty chieftain. 

‘The project wore a sufficiently desperate aspect ; but Edmund, ay, and Emer- 
son too, though comparatively advanced in years, were both in that reckless 
state of mind which fitted them to undertake any enterprise within the confines 
of practicability. 

Calling to their assistance, and acquainting them with their project, the most 
spirited of those of Emerson’s vassals who had survived the recent conflict, the 
bridegroom and the bride’s father accordingly armed themselves at every point ; 
and hastened to the neighborhood of Melvyn’s walled castle. 

The sun had buried himself below the western horizon two hours before they 
left Emerson’s hall on their adventurous purpose. ‘The night was exceedingly 
dark ; hours had to elapse hefore the moon would show herimage; and not one 
of the countless lesser luminaries which at other times bestud and sparkle in 
the firmament, was visible to the eye; all were enshrouded from mortal gaze by 
one apparently vast cloud. Emerson, Edmund, and their party, amounting in all 
to twelve, arrived at that part of the wall they were to attempt to scale ; and one 
= Abe, dollost and stoutest of their number placed himself in the position best 
aoe + ges enabling the aay to My themselves of the assistance of his shoul- 
eh db-ant dra “ scale ae mund, with sword in hand, was the first to 
satiteniaiads re ’ _ on reaching the summit was astonished to find there was 
on the outside, and og ei with the idea, from the different voices he heard 
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the sealant ta in - ue a vast number of regularly organized besiegers, 
posse ru i is pry a a at his post, had turned to the castle for the pur- 

. € remaining ten instantly followed Edmund ; but 


disappointed in the one his heart had dreamt of from his youth upwards; but the 
taste merely made the boy more anxious to drain the cup to its dregs, and he 
swore to be a sailor for aye and for ever. 

He was in truth a fine spirited boy, witha face as soft as a virgin’s, large blue 
eyes, and dimpled cheeks, and the one never shone so brightly or the other so 
dimpled as when engaged in a spree at another person's expense ; he truly bore 
a card of introduction in his face, for I defy any one to have resisted his intelligent 
and pleasing smile, and I, for one, loved him with a brother's love. 

Midway was connected with the D.’s—influential people at Poona—with whom, 
at the time of this story, he was residing. Now the Lady, a cousin I believe, had 
also a spice of the devil in her, and was not at all adverse to hoaxing her ac- 
quaintance in an innocent kind of way—the husband, who by the by was a good 
enough sort of man, fond of giving good advice and bad wine, only stipulating that 
he was not to be made answerable for any of his wife’s jokes. 

There is a season of gaiety at Poona as wel! as at other places; so the D.’s, 
being fashionable people, issued cards for a grand ball and supper; and Old Nick, 
who has always an imp or two at every woman's ear urging her on to naughty 
deeds, failed not on this occasion to suggest what fun and frolic would arise 
if the Mid was dressed as a young lady, and introduced to the company as a 
niece but lately arrived from England, ini all the bloom and beauty of sweet six- 
teen summers ; the Lady, as I before said, required but little pressing, and on the 
eventful evening young Harry was produced, and by all proclaimed the prettiest, 
most lady-like, enchanting, and lovely being ever exported to the largest and most 
scandalous station of the Senin Presidency, Poona. 

At this time there was a person named Smith stationed there, a devilish good 
fellow, who certainly had but two failings—aamely, an enormous nose ; and 
an itching, in fact a disease, to become one of that set of men who dream that 
happiness alone is found in the holy joys of wedlock. Poor Smith had proposed 
and been jawabed many times, but always returned each season to the attack 
with renewed hopes; for when once a man is foolish enough to imagine he must 
take unto himself a wife, he is like unto a stick in the river during a fresh ; on, on, 
he must and will go, until at length, he finds himself fastened tight enough to 
some other pieces of rubbish in some yeasty nook. In these courtships there 
was something really terrific to watch Smith's proboscis, for what else could it 
be called, wagging from side to side, glowing in divers colors and adorned with 
much superfluous snuff. 

Some happy mortals are blest with an open and ingenuous countenance, in 
which the wishes of the heart are as visible as if written in letters of brass ; others 
have a happy knack of depicting every feeling and desire by certain glances of 
the eye: the curl of the lip is now and then equal to a whole discourse, and the 
tongue thrust into the cheek shews pretty plainly that the owner is a good judge 
of a swelling ; but Smith’s nose was the sole barometer by which his every change 
of mind might be known ; its smile most pleasing ; its gravity the true wisdom ; | 
and its gaiety irresistible ; when bile-oppressed, its shades were of a most bilious 
hue, but when he joyed in health, it was all radiant and bright in glory. 

“ Allow me,” said Snout, “the honor of your hand in the ensuing quadrille !”’ | 
The question was simple enough, but the nose, the ominous nose was killing ; | 
long, soft, and insinuating, it was forced to penetrate down the thorax into the 

eart. 

The scene, the joke, all tended to raise young Harry’s spirits, and he really 
looked beautiful. Smith was enchanted, and thought himself a lucky dog in 
having been refused by the fifty-three young ladies he had previously proposed 
to, for now he deemed his person—no, his nose—triumphant and irresistible. — 
His attentions were unceasing ; jellies, cakes, and fruits, each in their turn were 
recommended, accompanied with some tender sentiment from one of our poets, 
the nose marking the proper emphasis ; but the young lady’s enormous appe- 
tite and fondness for negus rather displeased him ; still when he gazed on her 
face he forgave her all, for 


“Each succeeding look was lovelier than the last.” 


At length the time arrived for the ladies to leave the supper table, but poor 
Smith with horror saw his youthful beauty still retain her seat. Ah! thought 
the eternal Nose, she wiskes for one glass more negus. So, with the softest, 
blandest, and most pleasingly confidential manner he suggested, ‘“‘a /ee‘le more 
weak wine and waiter?” 

* D—n your wine and water!” bellowed out the charming niece ; “ give me 
grog, Sir, grog; and let it be half-and-half, and no more of your jaw, old hand- 
spike Snout!”” Then with a thump on the table which smashed a dozen glasses, 
and hurling his cap and curls into the air, he roared out rather than sung— 


“Of Nelson and the North, 
Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
When the battle fierce came forth, 
All the might of Denmark’s Crown.” 
Some people’s hair stand upright, or, “as men’s have done from sudden fears, 
become gray. I solemnly declare Smith’s nose assumed a stiff perpendicular 
position, expressive of the utmost indignation and astonishment ; a loud, long, 
distinct, shrill groan issued from each nostril, and he fled the room. ‘To add to | 
his dismay, just as he flung himself headlong into his palanquin, he heard the 
young scamp (who had now assumed the president’s chair) call out, “a toast 
my hearties, a toast!—Here’s to the man wot has a nose! nine times nine! 
hurra! hurra! Hurran!! Dum Wiwimus Wiwamvs. 
London (Old) Sporting Magazine for May 1840. 
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A Bhincceros Story. 
“Once on atime my father took his sons out to hunt ; he only had agun, and | 
we had assegaes and knives. At first we were very unsuccessful; we found | 
nothing till the second day ; we were very hangry, when we came on a rhinoceros. 
The old man wounded it in the leg, and he then told us to throw stones at it, 
to make the wound worse. You know how Namaquas can throw stones ; so we 
crept upon the rhinoceros, followed it, and threw stones with such effect, that it 
lay down with pain. I being armed with a knife, then approached it from behind, 
and commenced to hamstring it, while my elder brother, who is now dead, Cobus, 
remarkable for two strange rings round his eyes, tried to climb over the back of 
the rhinoceros to thrust Lis lance into his shoulder (it would have been very dan- 
gerous to have gone up to its shoulder on foot); he had just begun to climb, 
when the rhinoceros rose suddenly with a terrible blast or snort, and we al! run 
off as fast as we could to a tree, and there held a consultation about our farther 
proceedings. We had not been long at the tree, when the rhinoceros, observing 
where we were, rushed towards us with his horns at first in the air, and then, as 
he came near, he tore up the ground with them. We scattered ourselves before 
him, when Cobus, getting into a passion, stopped short in his flight, called the 
rhinoceros an ugly name, and turned and faced it. The rhinoceros, astonished 
at this unexpected manceuvre, also stopped and stared at Cobus, who then com- 
menced calling out loudly and abusing the monster ; it now seemed to be seized 
with fear, for it sidled off when Cobus, who had a heart like a lion’s, and was as 
active as an ape, immediately pursued the rhinoceros, seized the tail, sprang 
with its assistance on its back, rode it well, and plunged his assegae deep into 
its shoulder, it fell, and was despatched by the rest of us. Hungry men can do 
extraordinary things—and this is a true story.” ' 
The rhinoceros is often accompanied by a sentinel to oats him warning, a 








the eleventh, not having any one to assist him in scaling the wall, was necessi- 


beautiful green-backed, blue-winged bird, about the size of a jay, which sits on 
one of its horns. When hc is standing at his ease among the bushes, or rubbing | 


tended on either side by a man armed. ‘The innocent maiden followed betwee 
two persons, likewise armed, who,had neither respect for her sorrows nor com- 
passion for her condition. Having arrived in sight of the hill above, which had 
been fixed upon asa scene of cruel punishment, the party reached a rude wooden 
bridge thrown over a gulley, presenting a frightful aspect of turbulence and 
danger. 

It had a steep irregular channel, through which the mountain torrent poured 
with frightful impetuosity, occasionally impeded in its precipitous descent by pro- 
jecting masses of rock and other impediments collected there in the more tem- 
perate seasons of the year, when during the prevalence of temporary storms, por- 
tions of the hills are loosened from their parent masses, and thrown into the 
water-courses, then nearly, or only charged shallow or more gentle streams. 

The bridge consisted of a single wide plank of teak about half-a-foot in thick- 
ness, and nearly two feet wide, sustained under one end by beams inserted in the 
inequalities of the bank, and affording eifectual support to the rude fabric, secured 
on the other side by two thin but strong upright poles, that kept it sufficiently 
steady to afford a safe yet fearful footing. ‘The torrent roared ominously as the 
procession passed over the bridge, which vibrated at every step. Marintalla’s father 
accompanied her to the gulley, and then turned homeward from a scene of dis- 
tress which he had not the fortitude to encounter. After a silent march of about 
two hours, the victim and her guard reached the place of interment. In a smal! 
hollow between two rocks, a large deep hole had been dug, about three feet 
square. Upon the brink was placed the corpse of Youghal, in a state of sickening 
decomposicion, covered with a ragged pulampore. The wretched girl advanced 
to the side of the pit without shedding a tear, and, strewing some flowers over 
the corpse, expressed her satisfaction at the privilege of being laid beside him 
in death whom she had so fondly loved in life. Having completed the prelimi- 
nary ceremonials, she desired that the ceremony might proceed. Her manner 
was solemn, though gentle, exhibiting a calm, yet lofty determination to meet 
death with the spirit of resignation which best becomes beings whuw are born to 
die. 

At lewgth, declaring she was ready to suffer the dreadful penalty to which she 
had been doomed by an unjust and selfish tyrant, the body of her late lover was 
lowered into the sepulchre, and Marintalla having again scattered some flowers 
over it, descended into the dreary chamber of death. Her dress consisted of a 
light vest of parlered silk, under a loose flowing drapery of thin white calico ; her 
black hair was rolled up into a large knot on the top of her head, secure: by a large 
brass pin, tapered and polished with gold. Upon her wrist she wore thin bangles 
and armlets of buffalo’s horn. The tips of her nails were slightly tinctured with 
henna. Having been lowered into the vault, she seated herself upon a provect- 
ing ledge, purposely left in the head wall of the grave, and placed the corpse 
upon her knees. Ac the bottom of the pit, a horizontal opening had been dug, 
to admit the dead body, so that its legs were forced into the hole, and its head 
allowed torest upon tne lap of its living companion. A few bamboos were now 
crossed above the latter’s head, an! fixed firmly in the sides of the pit; upon 
whose slender beams branches were thrown, and a canopy being thus formed, 
which prevented the earth from falling in, the innocent girl was thus consigned 
to a living sepulchre, without one expression of sympathy being expressed at her 
horribledoom. The dry soil from which the sun had caused to exhale every parti- 
cle of moisture, was lightly strewed upon the bamboos, at once covering the living 
and the dead. 





After the task of inhumation had been performed, the delegates 
of Vermakern left its victim to her fate, and returned to the capital, where they 
announced the completion of their mission. Upon hearing it, the counterfeit 
sovereign expressed his satisfaction with an oath, little becoming the lips of a 
saint; but a timely bribe rendered his hearers deaf to so unjustifiable a profe- 
nation. ‘ From the “ Oriental Annual” for last year. 





Srrancr Women 1n Swepen.—A simple minded old dame, residing near the 
water of Leith village, near Edinburgh, was attentively listening the other even- 
ing to her grandson reading a statistical account of the proportion of females to 
males in various countries of the world. She easily comprehended how that in 
Britain the women exceeded the men by six in a hundred, and in Spain by one 
in a thousand ; but when it was stated that in Sweden the females excceded the 
males by seven and a half in every hundred, she exclaimed, ‘Eh, preserve us! 
heard ever ony body the like o’ that !—hae they ha/f-women in Sweden !”’ 


Dr. Ranciwre.—Radeliffe was avaricious, even to spunging, and would never 


be brought to pay his bills. A pavier, after long and fruitless attempts, caught 
him just going out of his chariot at his own door, in Bloomsbury-square, and set 
upon him. ‘ Why, you rascal,” said the Doctor, “do you pretend to be paid 


Why, you have spoiled my pavement, and then co- 

vered it over with earth to hide your bad work!” Doctor,” said the pavicr, 

‘‘mine is not the only bad work that the earth hides.” ‘You dog, you,” said 
;”-and he paid him 


Radclifie, ‘are you a wit? You must be poor—come in ; 


Equine Timekeeper.—There is at the present time in the possession of Messrs. 
Pearson and Horsfall, the contractors for the Reservoir at Holm-Styes, near 


for such a piece of work? 


| Holm-firth, a horse at work there drawing the wagon laden with soil, &c., along 


the trains, which for the last two months has, without the slightest irregularity 
daily given notice to the workmen of their dinner hour at noon and closing tne 
in the evenings, by neighing loudly! The men invariably leave off work on 
hearing this novel signal, their trusty regulator never having misled them 
‘Leeds Intelligencer. 

The editor of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) News appears to be in a great stew 0° 
cause a man in the city was recently cleared after it was proved that he (ov. a 
umbrella. He goes on in this way :— 

“ Are we living in a free country, or has that spirit which nerved the arm ol 
our forefathers for ever departed ?” 

We'll enquire and let you know. 


It is generally understood that His Royal Highness Prince Albert posscss¢s 4 
thorough knowledge of the language of his adopted mother country. There 
are occasions, however, when notions “in the alarm of fear caught up,” and 
arising from an unpractised English ear, give rise to momentary uneasiness ; of 
this kind was the sensation produced in his Royal Highness’ mind on W edues- 
day last, on hearing some one in the Palace remark, that the following day, & 
ing Maunday Thursday, no less than 160 persons would be made happy by being 
taken to the Queen’s alms. Of coutse a little explanation set the matter night; 
but the Prince was at the first BLUsH hard to be convinced that the substitution of 
an / for an rcould alone make such an alarming difference. 


Haymarxet.—This theatre was, as usual, numerously and fashionably at 
tended. The performances were “Hamlet,” and the afterpieces of ‘ How ‘0 
to Pay the Rent,” with “‘ Hobbs, Dobbs, and Stubbs,” all of which we have sp 
ken of so fully and so frequently that it would be supererogation to ofler ey 
criticism. It is only necessary to say that the amusements of the evening })45*° 
off in a manner calculated to gratify the just taste of the lovers of pure cramatl€ 
entertainment. 

We understand that a new and original tragedy, in five acts, has becn ~ 
cepted by the lessee of the Haymarket theatre, a will be produced as cary °° 
possible. Mr. Charles Marshall has been actively engaged in preparing \Y” 
scenery for it for some time past. The author of “His Last Legs” has °° 
finished a farce for Power. 
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Original Miscellanics. 
Extraordinary Match against Time. 


; ' 
SE HUNDRED AND THREE MILES BETWEEN SUNRISE AND SUNSET - 
Boston, May 28, 1840. 


Dear P.-—A match for $500 came off yesterday, over the Green Hills of 
New Hampshire, which excited much interest, as we seldom have a 100 mile 
atch in these “ diggins.” Mr. R. Demon matched his brown gelding Filo, 6 yrs. 
Jd. to trot, carrying 470 pounds, from Murdock’s Hotel in Cambridge to Wal- 
jjam and back, (16 miles) and then to Amherst, N.H., and back, (87 miles) in | 

,|| 103 miles, between sunrise and sunset, on Wednesday, May 27. 

At thirty-six minutes past 4, A.M., Mr. Demon mounted the box, and started 

's day’s work. He drove from Murdock’s Hotel, Cambridge, to Waltham 

nd back, 16 miles, in 1 hour 35 minutes,—took breakfast, and then started for 
New Hampshire. At 14 minutes before 7 P.M., he arrived back to Murdoek’s 
Hotel, amidst the deafening cheers of some four or five hundred people who had 
.sembled to witness his coming in, winning the match with perfect ease by 38 
minutes. 
Mr. Demon informed me his stops on the road occupied over three hours. 
On coming in, the horse was not in the least distressed, and appeared capable of 
ocrforming much more had he been pushed. 
At starting 4 and 5 to 1 was freely offered against the horse, but such odds 
.oon found customers, and the backers of time, finally refused to “ put on the 
pot” in any way except “even up,” but customers were “ rayther scurse” for 
that investment. 

The horse had never been trained for the match, and considering the weight 
he carried, his condition, the rough road, and the heat of the day, (thermometer 
9] inthe shade) I consider the performance a good one, and if you do, put it in 
the “ Spirit” if you please. Truly yours, “ Jemes.” 

Extract of a letter dated Boston, June 4, 1840. 

Last week I sent you an account of the 100 mile match, and now state that 
the same parties offer to match the same nag Filo, against any horse that can be 
started, over the same road, and with like weight (470 lbs.), for $1000 a side. 
I offered to name a nag against him, to go 100 miles on the track, carrying trot- 
ting weights, and bet them $1200 to $1000, which they refused to accept. Since 
the horse made his performance, I have learned that while on the road the “ man 
who drove the horse, purchased four droves of sheep, and two droves 
of oxen; the said Demon is adrover. I have also learned that he stopped on 
the road and fed, as usual, on cracked corn and oats ! and that four hours were 

onsumed in stoppages, and the distance driven has since been ascertained to be 
106 miles. ‘The day after the match he again drove the horse ten miles out toa 
‘clam bake ;” but the cream of the affair is, the party who opposed Filo started 
an express with him, with the view vf ascertaining if he went his distance, and 
in case he was likely to perform it within time, to have the express go ahead, and 
take in the “ flats” by making bets ; but being provided with only three changes 
on the road, it was no go, Filo beating the express by about thirty minutes. The 
express man injured two of his horses, one of them badly. 
Respectfully yours, 


demon F 


JemeEs. 





Visit te Mr. Boardman’s Stud. 

At Huntsville race course I saw a fine show of 2 yr. olds from Mr. Boarp- 
man’s stud, among them three by Consol, two by Stumps, one by Glaucus, one 
by Muley Moloch, and one by Velocipede, in the charge of Mr. Hiuu (an Eng- 
lish groom), who is breaking them, and preparing them for work next season. Of 
this string, the three Consols are probably the best, though all of them promise 
to become racers of some distinction, if they kee» well. They all appear to be 
remarkably sound and healthy, and being well bred and well broke, and quite large 
of their age, nothing but the want of health and good management can prevent 
them from becoming good winners. The 2 yr. old fillies belonging to the same 
stud I had the pleasure of seeing at the plantation, where they were bred. There 
are six of them, all unbroke, four got by different horses in England, but the two 
best are by Consol. 

The yearlings are generally large, well formed, and have the very best atten- 
tion to ensure their health and improvement. Of these, seven are colts, and 
eight fillies; about half by Consol, and the other half by Comus, who is now the 
principa! stallion in the stud, and whose get are as fine as man ever saw. A list 
of them may be found in the Turf Register attached to the last September 
number of the Sporting Magazine. The following are the foals of this year, 
Viz. c= 
" = 1. Ellen Walker, br. f., without white, by Consol, out of Plenty, by 

sm1l1us, 

2. Curfew, br. c., without white, by Consol, out of Sarah Bell (dam of Fanny 
Strong), by Sir Archy. 

3. Jolly Friar, br. ¢., without white, by Consol, out of Nun’s daughter, by 
Filho da Puta, out of The Nun, by Blacklock. 

4. Miss Washington, br. f., with star and snip, by Consol, out of b. m. by 
Olympus. 

5. Hazard, ch. c., star and snip, by Consol, out of Chance, by Patron. 

6. Mohican, br. c., without white, by Consol, out of b. m. by Filho da Puta. 

7. Didlington, br. c. with white marks, by Berner’s Comus out of Amina by 
Gaberlunzie. 

8. Kate Nickleby, br. f. with white marks, by Comus cut of Adana by Sultan. 

9. ch. c. with blaze face, by Comus out of Sis. to Puss by Teniers. 

10. br. f. without white, by Comus out of Amanda by Morisco. 

11. Novelty, ch. f. with white face, &c., by Comus out of Rachel by Partisan, 
out of Filagree by Soothsayer. 

12. Peggy Lewis, br. f. without white, by Luzborough out of Miss Golborne by 
Lottery, out of the Nun. 
=... May-Day, b. f. without white, by Wild Bill out of b. mare by Williamson’s 

itto. 

The first of Consol'’s get came out at Tuscumbia a few weeks since, in a 
Sweepstakes, when a large slapping filly by him, bred by E. H. Boardman, out 
of his fine old mare Sally Bell, won the race, beating two good Leviathans out 
of crack mares, and another Consol, in two straight heats, with great ease. 
From this exhibition, and from the appearance of all his colts, it will not sur- 
prise me to see them at the head of the Western Turf for the next three or four 
years—his oldest get are now 3 years. Very truly yours, W. 

P.S. Pray how many colts engaged in the great Peyton Stakes are now living ? 
Taking the English Riddlesworth Stakes as a guide, can you tell by rule of 
three how many will start ? 

Prospect of Sport on the Oakland Course. 
LovisviLLe, Ky., May 15, 1840. 

Dear P.,—Since I last wrote you I have been over to the Oakland 
Course, in company with its spirited proprietor, Col. Orrver. I was much 
pleased on our arrival there at the evident improvement which it has undergone 
since my last visit. All of those old stumps which used to act as a drawback 
upon the natural beauties of the place have been removed ; the fine oak trees 
with which the field is studded, have been trimmed nearly up to the top, so that 
the leaves and branches can no longer intercept the view of the spectators from 
the stands. ‘The field itself is covered with a rich growth of blue grass, nearly 
a foot high. There are not more than two or three stables in training there at 
present, the horses being all at Lexington, where the sport commences on Tues- 














The Spirit of the Tunes. 
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stallions were standing there,—the most of them of great celebrity, either from 
having been imported, or as racers, or foal getters ;—this is certainly destined to 
become the race horse region. And now, “ Master Brooks,” as you have gotten 
all the news, after having apologized for detaining you so long, allow me to 
subscribe myself. Yours ever, A Youne Becinner. 





Ward’s Mount Vesuvius and McArran’s Gardens, Philadelphia. 

We are glad to learn that our old acquaintance Warp, of the Washington and 
Baltimore theatres, is in the field again, and is about to take our quiet neighbor 
city of Philadelphia by storm, the public there being on the qui vive to witness 
his extraordinary exhibition of Mount Vesuvius, projected by him, and raised and 
executed under his immediate direction, and at his sole risk. Our correspondent 
informs us that from two to three thousand persons have visited the Gardens 
since the commencement of the work, and upwards of one hundred men have 
been daily employed there for the last month. The magnificent view is a fac 
simile of the one erected in the Zoological Gardens, London, by that talented 
and ingenious machinist, Mr. Mackintosh, who was invited to this country for the 
express purpose of fitting up a similar exhibition, and whose services on his arri- 
val were instantly secured by Mr. Ward for that purpose. Some idea may be 
formed of the interest it excited in London when it is known, that the receipts on 
the eruption nights averaged nearly ten thousand dollars, and that it was got up 
by the same machinist, within twelve months, at eight different places in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland. An amphitheatre has been formed on the margin of 
alake of real water, with seats, and floored over, capable of accommodating from 
three to four thousand persons ; therefore it may be considered altogether the 
most extraordinary enteprise ever attempted in this country. We are fully in- 
structed that no effort will be spared to render the Gardens a most delightful and 
charming summer retreat, unsurpassed in the United States, and, it may be fairly 
added, that by a single glance at the great work itself, an opinion may be formed 
of what a spirit of industry, energy, and enterprise will accomplish. 
So much for details of the show intended, but we are given to understand the 
stupendous painting now developing itself under the masterly pencil of Mr. Hill- 
yard, is alone sufficient, as a work of art, to deserve the most exalted patronage: 
It is one hundred and fifty feet in height, and about one hundred and forty in 
breadth, painted in oil, on a boarded surface. ‘The subject and design are every 
way worthy a superior intellect, and the vigorous specimens already educed prove 
Mr. Hillyard’s claim to that high faculty. 
Note by the Editor —We have been given to understand, on enquiry, that it 
was Mr. Ward’s intention to give usa view of Vesuvius in our own city, but 
that he failed in obtaining sufficient ground or water for his purpose. 





Biegraphical Sketch of Taxlioni. 


Maria Taglioni was born at Stockholm on the 23d of April, 1809. Her father 
is an Italian; her mother a Swede. The name is a celebrated one on the Ita- 
lian stage, several artists bearing it with much distinction, but it is chiefly in- 
debted for its fame to the great dancer, who has dethroned the ct-devant Terpsi- 
chore of the Paris Academie Royale, and upon whose erial pedestal such an 
abundance of flowers, wreaths, and incense has been offered for ten years past. 

Karstein, Taglioni’s maternal grandfather, was the Talma of Sweden, and not 
only an able tragic actor, but likewise a very remarkable singer. Gustavus III. 
who loved him much, had azpointed him his Court secretary. 

The daughter of Karstein having married the Sicilian choregraph, Taglioni, 
first dancer at the Stockholm Theatre, she gave birth to Maria Taglioni, whose 
cradle Terpsichore rocked. 

M. Taglioni having been summoned to Vienna as ballet master and dancer, 
in 1822, his daughter made her debut there in a ballet, which he composed ex- 
pressly for her under the title of ‘ Reception of a Young Nymph in the Tem- 
‘e of Terpsichore.” The young nymph’s success was a complete one, and 

er fame spread throughout Germany. Stuttgard and Munich successively pos- 
sessed her. It was from the latter capital that she proceeded to Paris, where 
she made her debut at the Academie Royale, on the 23d of July, 1827, in * Le 
Secilien.” She returned to Munich to fulfil her engagement there, and re-ap- 
peared in Paris in “La Bayaderes.” Her performances were unprecedented 
triumphs ; her revelation of a new style of dancing was enthusiastically hailed 
as an event in that frivolous capital; and the old routine vanished before so 
much inspiration and so much natural and unaffected gracefulness : a complete 
revolution took place around the great artist. Choregraphy was faglionized ; 
the youthful queen of the art continued, however, inimitable, bestowing her les- 
sons, and keeping her secret to herself. 

In that magnificent combination of the lyric drama and of the ballet which has 
carried to such a height the glory of the French grand opera, Taglioni has in- 
spired the masters of the orchestra with the sweetest notes that have sounded 
beneath the feet of a dancer. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and Adam then wrote 
those delightful ballets which had found such intelligent feet to interpret them 
Then came the “ Tyrolienne of Guillaume Tell’”—the rural and naif danse, un- 
mingled with silliness—the dance of the ideal shepherdess, who flies from the lake 
to the mountain, through an atmosphere of melody and love. Next, in “ Robert le 
Diable” the admired artist was seen gliding on the moon’s beams through the ogives 
of a sepulchral cloister,and by her matchless gracefulness and aeriel lightness seem- 
ing the spirit only of one of the nuns mouldering below. Next, Auber produced 
“ Bayadere,” the bright vision he had had in an Indian pavilion. ‘There the ce- 
lestial dancer shone in all her poesy. Whoremembers not the raptures of the 
spectators when, to the sound of the Indian trumpets, she darted through the 
palm trees, and proclaimed herself the sole Bayadere whom the poet had dreamed 
of, and whose name only India had invented! Thus, at every creation of a new 
character, the sublime artist commanded the acclamations of a triumph, and 
every time her success was so great that it seemed a fresh one could not sur- 
pass it. Inthe ballets of “ La Sylphide,” “ Nathalie,” “ La Revolte du Se- 
rail,” ‘ La Fille du Danube,” Taglioni did but continue to fly from ovation to 
ovation ; but the ballet, “ La Sy] whide,” has been, as it were, har especial do- 
main. The dancer has bestowed her name upon that composition of her father 
which has returned it to her; never was there a more equitable exchange.— 
“La Sylphide” isthe chef d’ auvre of choregraphy, as Taglioni is the chef d’ 
auvre of the sylphides. She alone can bring to life Victor Hugo’s sweet ballad ; 
others have attempted it, but always in vain. 

All the great theatres of Europe envied the Parisians the possession of so in- 
imitable a dancer ; from the north and south the most brilliant offers reached 
the sylphide of the Academie Royal. Russia tendered a large and rapid fortune 
to a young woman who, in the pursuit of fame, had never yet thought of mak- 
ing one ; the French opera, which had enriched itself through her, ventured not, 
in spite of its yearly subveution of above £24,000, to struggle with the magnifi- 
cent promises held out to her from St. Petersburg. She was neither exiled nor 
detained, but suffered to fly towards brighter destinies. Taglioni, in April, 
1837, gave her farewell performance on the main theatre of her glory. It was 
a melancholy and marvellous soirée. Amidst heaps of flowers showering from 
the boxes upon the stage, in the second act of the Sylphide, dreadful shrieks 
threw the house into consternation; two young girls had fallen from an 
alarming height, and lay senseless on the stage. Taglioni flew from the side 
scenery to the assistance of her fellow sylphides, reckless of another peril threat- 

ning above her; some minutes after she gracefully stepped forwards, and all 
who were present remember the touching emotion with which she appeased the 
universal anxiety, and uttered the only three words ever spoken by her on the 
stage—* Personne n'est bleseé.”’ 

After spending one season at St. Petersburg, where her stay was a continued 
triumph, Taglioni gathered fresh wreaths at arsaw, Vienna, Stuttgard, Munich, 
and in London, whence she retraced her steps to St. Petersburg. After ano- 
| ther triumphant sojourn in that capital, she proceeded to England through Ger- 
many, enrapturing the Viennese on her way, and again shone at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, her performance in ‘“ La Gitana,” and especially in “ La Mazurka,” as- 
tonishing even those among her admirers who had witnessed all her preceding 
achievements. She has since fulfilled another engagement at St. Petersburg, 
whence it is hoped that she will again return to us by the end of May. In that 
capital, which she has delighted in two new ballets, “ L’Ombre” and “ Le Pi- 








day next. After that meeting is over, a large concourse of good ones are ex- 
pected here, among others Billy Townes, Sthreshley, Lucy Haller, and Ralph, 
in one stable. I wish you were here so I could bet you a treat on that stable 
against any body else’s! Campsettu’s string are all at Oakland, recruiting for 
the Fall campaign—Wagner, Altorf, and Buckeye ; they all look “ fat and fine,” 
Wagner especially, who, by-the-bye, in his present state of flesh, looks as much 
like the prints of Sir Charles (his sire), as it is possible for one horse to look like 
another ; he has not covered many mares this season, as he arrived in Kentucky 
too late ; but in the field were running Glorvina, Imp. Likeness, Imp. Phantasy, 
and several others, all with foal tohim. One of his Jegs was somewhat swelled, 
and (as I found on feeling of it) had considerable fever. 

You cannot conceive the racing mania which possesses this section now ; it 


is computed that there have been four thousand mares bred to horses this sea- | 


sen!! A gentleman who was at Lexington a few days since’ says that fifty 


rate,” composed expressly for her, her peformances would appear to have been 
| attended with more success thanever. Among other munificent gifts, she was 
| presented there a few weeks ago with a sledge, four superb horses to draw it, 
and a Russian driver, with the national appendages of along beard. ‘This equip- 
age is intended by the gallant donor to convey the sylphide to her rehearsals and 
performances at the theatre. The sledge is ornamented in front with a bronze 
figure representing Taglioni in her character of “La Gitana.” The interior of 
the sledge is strewn with the most costly sable fur, and to the horse clothes are 
appended above two thousand little silver bells, the tingling of which failed not 
to attract all St. Petersburg about the car of the Queen of dancers. 7 
In private life Taglioni is not only a most amiable, but superior woman. When 
she resided at Paris her drawing-rooms were opened to all persons of note in 
literature or the arts, and she did the honors of her house with as much simpli- 
city as elegance. She speaks French as correctly as a Parisian. In short, to 
uote the rather too glowing words of a foreign biographer, ‘* Quand on a vu 
dlle. Taglioni au theatre, si grande, si radieuse; et dans le monde, si sprrit- 
uelle, si obligeante, si bonne, on pont la nomer Vartiste et la femme sans defaut. 
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THE AUBREYS AT YATTON. 


_ 


He had not seen or heard from Messrs. Quirk or Gamm : 

Snap he had not seen for nearly a week. At length he vost saree etnight 3 

‘ . e his ap- 
pearance at Saffron Hill, and was received with a startling coldness—a st 
abruptness of manner, that frightened him out of his wits. All the three > x 
ners were alike—as for Snap, the contrast between his present and his Grek 
manner was perfectly shocking ; he seemed quite seaehen person. The fact 
was, that the full statement of Titmouse’s claims had been laid before Mr 
Subtle, the leading counsel retained in his behalf, for his opinion, before actually 
commencing proceedings ; and the partners were indeed thunderstruck on re- 
ceiving that Y agn : for Mr. Subtle pointed out a radical deficiency of proof in 
a matter which, as soon as their attention was thus pointedly called to it, Messrs. 
Quirk and Gammon were amazed at their having overlooked, and still more at 
its having escaped the notice of Mr. Tresayle, Mr. Mortmain, and Mr. Frank- 
pledge. Mr. Quirk hurried with the opinion to the first two gentlemen ; and, 
after a long interview with each, they owned their fears that Mr. Subtle was 
right, and that the defect seemed incurable; but they showed their agitated 
clients, that they had been guilty of neither oversight nor ignorance, inasmuch as 
the matter in question was one of evidence only—one which a nisi prius law- 
yer, with a full detail of “ proofs” before him, could hardly fail to li ft npon— 
but which, it would be found, had been assumed and taken for ted in the case 
laid before conveyancers. ‘They promised toturn it over in their minds, and to 
let Messrs. Quirk and Gammon know if any thing occurred to vary their impres- 
sion. Mr. Tresayle and Mr. Mortmain, however, preserved an ominous silence. 
As for Frankpledge, he had a knack, somehow or another, of always coming to 
the conclusion wished and hoped for by his clients ; and after prodigious pains, 
wrote a very long opinion, to show that there was nothing in the objection.— 
Neither Mr. Quirk nor Mr. Gammon could understand the process by which Mr. 
Frankpledge arrived at such a result ; but, in despair, they laid his opinion be- 
fore Mr. Subtle, in the shape of a second case for his opinion. It was, in a few 
days’ time, returned to them, with only a line or two—thus :— 

‘« With every respect for the gentleman who wrote this opinion, I cannot per- 
ceive what it has to do with the question. I see no reason to depart from the 
view I have already taken of this case.—J. S.” 

Here was something like a dead lock. 

“ We're done, Gammon !” said Quirk, with a dismayed air. 
lost, and made no answer. 

“ Does any thing—eh !—Any thing occur to you? Gammon, I will say this 
for you—you’re a long-headed fellow.” Still Gammon spoke not. 

“Gammon! Gammon !—TI really believe you begin to see something.” 

“It’s to be done, Mr. Quirk !” said Gammon at length, with a grave and appre- 
hensive look, and a cheek paler than before. 

“Eh? how? Oh, I see!—Know what you mean, Gammon,” replied 
Quirk, with a hurried whisper, glancing at both doors to see that they 
were safe. 

‘We must resume our intercourse with Titmouse, and let matters go on 
as before,” said Gammon, with a very anxious, but, atthe same time, a de- 
termined air. 

“‘ —I wonder if what has occurred to you is what has occurred to me ?” en- 
quired Quirk, in an eager whisper. 

“ Pooh! pooh! Mr. Quirk.” 

“* Gammon, dear Gammon, no mystery ! 
this matter !” 

“So have I, Mr. Quirk,” replied Gammon, with a sigh. “ However”— 
Here the partners put their heads close together, and whispered to each 
other in a low earnest tone, for some minutes. Quirk rose from his seat, 
and took two or three turns abeut the room in silence, Gammon watching 
him calmly. 

To his inexpressible relief and joy, within a few hours of the happening of 
the above colloquy, Titmouse found himself placed on precisely the same footing 
with Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap. 


Gammon seemed 


You know I have a deep stake in 


In order to bring on the cause for trial at the next spring assizes, it was neces- 
sary that the declaration in ejectment should be nets | on the tenant in posses- 
sion before Hillary term; and, in a matter of such magnitude, it was deemed ex- 
pedient for Snap to go down and personally effect the service in question. In con- 
sequence, also, of some very important suggestions as to the evidence, given b 
the junior in the cause, it was arranged that Snap should go down about ewok 
before the time fixed upon for effecting the service, and make minute enquiries 
as to one or two facts which it was understood could be established in evidence, 
As soon as ‘Titmouse heard of this movement, that Snap was going direct to 
Yatton, the scene of his, ‘Titmouse’s future greatness, he made the most per- 
tinacious and vehement entreaties to Messrs. Quirk and Gammon to be allowed 
to accompany him, even going down on hisknees. ‘There was no resisting this ; 
but they exacted asolemn pledge from him that he would place himself entirely 
at the disposal of Snap ; go under some feigned name, and, in short, neither say 
nor do any thing tending to disclose their real character or errand. 


Snap and Titmouse established themselves at the Hare and Hounds Inn at 
Grilston ; and the former immediately began, cautiously and quietly, to collect 
such evidence as he could discover. One of the first persons to whom he went 
was old blind Bess. His many pressing questions at length stirred up in the old 
woman’s mind recollections of long-forgotten names, persons, places, scenes, and 
associations, thereby producing an agitation not easily to be got rid of, and which 
had by no means subsided when Mr. Tatham and Mr. Aubrey paid her the Christ- 
mas-day visit, which has been already described. 

The reader has had already pretty distinct indications of the manner in which 
Titmouse and Snap conducted themselves during their stay in Yorkshire, and 
which, I fear, have not tended to raise either of these gentlemen in the reader’s 
estimation. ‘Titmouse manifested a very natural anxiety to see the present oo- 
cupants of Yatton ; and it was with infinite difficulty that Snap could prevent 
him from sneaking about in the immediate neighborhood of the hall, with the 
hope of seeing them. His first encounter with Mr. and Miss Aubrey was entirely 
accidental, as the reader may remember; and when he found that the lady on 
horseback near Yatton, and the lady whom he had striven to attract the notice of 
in Hyde Park were one and the same beautiful woman, and that that beautiful 
woman was neither more nor less than sister of the present owner of Yatton,— 
the marvellous discovery created a mighty pother in his little oe The 
blaze of Kate Aubrey’s beauty in an instant consumed the images both of Tabitha 
Tag-rag and Dora Quirk. It even for a while outshone the splendors of ten 
thousand a-year; such is the inexpressile and incalculable power of woman’s 
beauty over every thing in the shape of man—over even so despicable a sample 
of him as Tittlebat ‘Titmouse. 

While putting in practice some of those abominable tricks to which, under 
Snap’s tutelage, Titmouse had become accustomed in walking the streets of Lon- 
don, and from which even the rough handling they had got from Farmer Hazel 
could not turn him, Titmouse at length, as has been seen, most unwittingly fell 
foul of that fair creature, Catherine Aubrey herself; who seemed truly like an 
angelic messenger, returning from her errand of sympathy and mercy, and sud- 
denly beset by a little imp of darkness. When Titmouse discovered who was 
the object of his audacious and revolting advances, his soul was petrified within 
him; and it was fortunate that the shriek of Miss Aubrey’s attendant at length 
startled him into a recollection of a pair of heels, to which he was that evening 
indebted for an escape from a most murderous cudgeling, which might have been 
attended with one effect not contemplated by him who inflicted it ; viz., the re- 
tention of the Aubreys in the possession of Yatton! ‘Titmouse ran for nearly half- 
a-mile on the high-road towards Grilston, without stopping, He dared not ven- 
ture back to Yatton, with the sound of the lusty farmer’s voice In his ears, to get 
back from the Aubrey arms the horse which had brought him that afternoon from 
Grilston, to which place he walked on, through the snow and darkness ; reach- 
ing his inn ina vertett panic, from which, at length, a tumbler of stiff brandy and 
water, with two or three cigars, somewhat relieved him. Forgetful uf the 
solemn pledge which he had given to Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap, not 
to disclose his name or errand, and it never once occurring to him that, if he 
would but keep his own counsel, Miss Aubrey could never identify him 
with the rufian who had assailed her, he spent the interval between eight 
and twelve o'clock, at which latter hour the coach by which he had resolved 
to return to London would pass through Grilston, in inditing the following letter 
to Miss Aubrey :— 
“ Grilston, January 6th, 18— 

“‘ Honoured Miss, . 

“ Hoping No Offence Will Be Taken where None is meant, (which am oy 
of,)This I send To say Who I Am which, Is the Right And True Crue 
Yatton which You Enjoy Amongst You All At This present (Till a T 
it to Me) Which It Quickly Will And which It Ought to Have done ‘ 4 Me 
were First born And Before Yr Respect. Family ever Came mto it, = 
which Yr. hond. Brother Have so Unlawfully Got Possession wath per 
Back to Then Whose Due It is wh. Is myself as will be Sone prove. “Ane wih. 
Meaning (hond. Miss,) you Alone) 
am most truely Sorry Of on your Own Acct. ( g hs Vin hasan 
as Sure As Yatton is Intirely Mine So My Heart Is yowrs at h. doubtl g Y J 
Own Ever since 1 Saw You first as Can Easily prove but “M Soll —_ te 
Have forgot Seeing You Never New, seeing (as r Gammon, My Solliciter 

- ea: ~- ' Circumstances, what Can I say More 
a Very Great Lawyer, say) Cascs Alter : 
Than that I Love you Most Amazing Such As Never Thought Myself Capable 
of Doin " Before oa wh. cannot help Ever Since I First saw Yor. most Lovely 
ont Dicene and striking Face wh. have Stuck In my Mind Ever Since Day and 
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Night Slosping and Waking 1-will Take my Oath Never Of Having Lov'd Any 
one Else, Though (must Say) have Had a Wonderiul Many Offers From Fe- 
males of The Highest Rank Since My. ~ Rigyrprae Good foitune got Talked 
About Every Where but have Refused m All for yr sike, And ould All 
the World But you. When I Saw You on Horseback It was All my Sudden 
confusion In Seeing you (The Other Gent. was One of my Respe. Solicitors) w 
Threw Me off in that Ridiculous Way wh. was a Great Mortification And _ 
My brute Of A horse go on so For I Remembered You and was Wesete i" 
struck with Your Improv'd A ance (As that Same Gent. can Testify) 

you was (Hond. Miss) Quite Wrong To Night when You Spoke so Uncommon 
Angry To Me, seeing If I Had Only Known What Female It Was Senay 
yourself which I respect so) only So Late Alone I should Have spoke ae a 
ferent So hope You Will Think Nothing More Of that Traly Unploocem, ve , 
Now (Hona Madam) Wat I Have To say Is if You will Please To Con - ami 
To Yield To My Desire We Can Live Most uncommon Comfortable at ae 
Together wh. Place shall Have Great Pleasure in Marrying You Hey? an A 
may (perhaps) Do Something Handsome for yt. respectable Brother And — y; 
wh. can Often Come to see us And Live in the Nei hbourhood, if You ak 
me, Will not say What shall Happen to Those which (am Told Owe Me : as 
cious Long Figure wh. May (perhaps) Make a Handsome Abatement If You 


wai ben You Will Forget What Have So Mach Grievd. me, And Write 


ss 





“ Hopi 
Am, 
p*. return of Post, PER oe 
«“ Y; most Loving & Devoted Slave 
“(Till Death) 


“ (Private.)” Tirr.esatT TrrMouse. 

This equally characteristic and disgusting production, its infatvated writer 
sealed twice, and then left it with sixpence in the hands of the lan b y of the 
Hare and Hounds, to be delivered at atton Hall the first thing in the morning. 
The good woman, however—having no particular wish to oblige sucha strange 
puppy, whom she was only too glad to get rid of, and having a good deal to at- 
tend to—laid the letter aside on the chimney-piece, and entirely lost sight of it 
for nearly a fortnight. Shoyly after the lamentable tidings concerning the im- 
pending misfortunes of the Aubrey family had been communicated to the inhabi- 
tants of Grilston, she forwarded the letter, little dreaming of the character in 
which its writer was likely, erelong, to re-appear at Grilston, with one or two 
others, a day or two after Miss Aubrey had had the interview with her brother 
which I have described to the reader; but it lay unnoticed by any one—above 
all, by the sweet sufferer whose name was indicated on it—among a great number 
of miscellaneous letters and papers which had been suffered to accumulate on 
the library table. 

Mr. Aubrey entered the library one morning alone, for the purpose of attend- 
ing to many matters which had been long neglected. He was evidently thinner : 
his face was pale, and his manner dejected; still there was about him a noble 
air of calmness and resolution. Through the richly-pictured old stained-glass 
window, the mottled sunbeams were streaming in a kind of tender radiance upon 
the dear old familiar objects around him. All was silent. Having drawn his 
chair to the table, on which were lying a confused heap of letters and papers, he 
felt a momentary repugnance to enter upon the task which he had assigned to 
himself, of opening a attending tothem ; and walked slowly for some time up 
and down the room with folded arms, uttering occasionally profound sighs. At 
length he sat down and commenced the disheartening task of opening the many 
letters before him. One ofthe first he opened was from Peter Johnson—the old 
tenant towhom he had lent the sum of two hundred pounds; and it was full of 
expressions of gratitude and respect. Then came a letter, a fortnight old, bear- 
ing - a of Lord , the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. He opened 
it and read :-— 





“ Whitehall, 16th January, 18— 
** My dear Aubrey, 

“You will remember that Lord *s motion stands forthe 28th. We all ven- 
ture to calculate upon receiving your powerful support in the debate. We ex- 
pect to be much pressed with the Duke of *s affair, which you handled shortly 
before the recess with such signal ability and success. When you return to 
town, you must expect a renewal of certain offers, which I most sincerely trust, 
for the benefit of the public service, will not be again declined. 

* Ever yours faithfully, Cc 
“« Private and confidential.) 
““ Charles Aubrey, Esq., M. P.” 


Mr. Aubrey laid down the letter calmly, as soon as he had read it ; and, lean- 
ing back in his chair, seemed lost in thought for several minutes. Presently he 
re-applied himself to his task, and opened and glanced over a great many letters ; 
the contents of several of which occasioned him deep emotion. Some were from 
persons in distress whom he had assisted, and who implored a continuance of his 
aid; others were from ardent political friends— some sanguine, others despond- 
ing—concerning the pegnets of the session. ‘Two or three hinted that it was 
every where reported that he had been offered one of the under secretaryships, 
and had declined ; but that it was, at the king’s desire, to be pressed upon him. 
Many letters were on private, and still more on county business ; and with one 
ofthem he was engaged, when a servant entered with one of that morning’s 
county papers. Tired with his task, Mr. Aubrey rose from his chair as the ser- 
vant gave him the paper; and, standing before the fire, he unfolded the York- 
shire Stingo, and glanced listlessly over its miscellaneous contents. At length 
his eye lit upon the following paragraph :— 

“The rumors so deeply affecting a member for a certain borough in this 
county, and to which we alluded in our last paper but one, turn out tobe well- 
founded. A claimant has started up to the very large estates at present held by 
the gentleman in question ; and we are very much misinformed if the ensuing 
spring assizes will not effect a considerable change in the representation of the 
borough alluded to, by relieving it from the Tory thraldom under which it has 
been so long oppressed. We laos no wish to bear hard upon a falling man ; 
and, therefore, shall make no comment upon the state of mind in which the per- 
son may be presumed to be, who must be conscious that he has so long been en- 
joying the just rights of others. Some extraordinary disclosures may be looked 
for when the trialcomeson. We have heard from a quarter on which we are 
disposed to place reliance, that the claimant is a gentleman of decided Whig prin- 
ciples, and who will prove a valuable accession to the Liberal cause.” 

The tears very nearly forced their way out of Mr. Aubrey’s eyes on reading 
this most unfeeling paragraph ; but they had, with a strong effort, been dispersed 
just as Miss Aubrey enteredthe room. Her brother quietly folded up the paper 
and laid it aside, fearful lest his sister’s feelings should be pierced by so coarse 
and brutal a pa ph, which, in fact, had been concocted in London in the 
office of Messrs. Guirk, Gammon, and Snap, who were, as before stated, inter- 
ested in the Sunday Flash, which was in some sort connected, through the rela- 
tionship of the editors, with the Yorkshire Stingo. The idea had been suggest- 
ed by Gammon, of attempting to enlist the political feeling of a portion of the 
county in favor of their client. 7 

‘‘ Here are several letters for you, Kate,” said her brother, picking several of 
them out. The very first she took up, it having attracted her attention by the 
double seal, and the vulgar style of the handwriting, was that from Titmouse, 
which has just been laid before the reader. With much surprise she opened the 
letter, her brother being similarly engaged with his own; and her face getting 
gradually paler as she went on, at length she flung it on the floor with a passion- 
ate air and burst into tears. Her brother, with astonishment, exclaimed,—* Dear 
Kate, what isit?” and he rose and stooped to pick up the letter. 

“ Don’t—don't, Charles !” she cried, putting her foot upon it, and flinging her 
arms round his neck. ‘It is an audacious letter—a vulgar, a cruel letter, dear 
Charles!” Her emotion increased as her thoughts recurred to the heartless 
penegneh concerning her brother with which the letter concluded. “I could 

ave overlooked every thing but that,” said she, unwittingly. With gentle force 
he succeeded in getting hold of the painfully ridiculous and contemptible etfu- 
sion. He attempted faintly to smile several times as he went on. 

Don’t—don't, dearest Charles! Ican’t bear it. Don’t smile—It's very far 
from your heart ; you do it only to assure me.” 

_ Here Mr. Aubrey read the paragraph concerning himself. His face turned a 
little | med than before, and his lips quivered wi d ; “H 
Ss evident foolish ne quivered with suppressed emotion. — e 

ovient'y & very foolish fellow !” he exclaimed, walking towards the window 
with his back to his sister, whom he did not wi h 5 hh : 
fected by so petty an incident. wish to see how much he was af- 

What does he allude to, Kate, when he talks of 


to him, and that he did not kn 1 : 
returning to her. ow you?” he enquired, 


“Oh dear'!—I am so grieved that you should hay iced j i 

- me”’—and she told him the occurrence alluded i mere beam Mar Acker 
drew himself up unconsciously as Kate went on, and she erceived hi : bec 4 
ing still paler than before, and felt the kindling anger of ws eye x ya 
h.- Forget it—forget it, dearest Charles So espicable bs is really not 
een a thought,” said Kate, with increasing anxiety ; for she had never dl he 
ife before witnessed her brother the subject of such powerful emoti hin 
made rigid his slender frame. At length, drawing a long breath— aoa Ms 
r. be = — pp Xe said he —_ “ that he is not a gentleman, and that 
I There ok ai i= tahoe her arms round him, exclaiming, 

+ shall preserve this letter as a curiosity, Kate,” said he presently - i 
a png ao of manner, that arrested his sister's ort amare 4 cel = 
wick ae ar, but some time before you came in, I opened a letter in 

yo ‘s mentioned—I cannot say in a simila i 
short, it is from Lord de la i ta ad ot 


enc 
Miss Aubrey suddenly blushed scarlet, and trembled violently. 











your having spoken angrily 
after a few moments’ pause, 





a June 6, 








is from Lady de la Zouch ; 


«Don’t, ret sen Ab ; Kat the enclosure is 

and if it 245 pn ey kindness that pervades Lord de la Zouch’s let- 
ter to me Trather that you opened and read it, Charles”—she faltered, sinking 
- oe dear Kate—play.the woman !”’ said her brother, with an affec- 


. So camel that there is nothing in these letters that I believe will 
ryt ~ Lee a *) tif sod ineallek our feelings—would be”—— 
interest you—ve ply gratily — 
“T know—I— —suspect—I ”"——faltered Miss Aubrey, with much agita- 
ion—* ] return. 

or a shall take these letters with you, and read, or not real them as 
you like,” said her brother, putting the letters into her hand with a fond and sor- 
rowful smile, that soon, however, flitted away—and, leading her to the door, 
he was once more alone ; and, after a brief interval of reverie, he wrote answers 
to such of the many letters before him as he considered earliest to require them. 
Notwithstanding the judgment and tenderness with which Dr. Tatham dis- 
charged the very serious duty which, at the entreaty of his afflicted friends, he 
had undertaken, of breaking to Mrs. Aubrey the calamity with which she and 
her family were menaced, the effects of the disclosure had been most disastrous. 
They had paralysed her ; and Mr. Aubrey, who had long been awaiting the issue, 
in sickening suspense, in an adjoining room, was hast.ly summoned in to hehold 
a mournful and heart-rending spectacle. His venerable mother—she who had 
given him life at the mortal peril of her dwn; she whom he cherished with unut- 
terable tenderness and reverence ; she who doated upon him as upon the light of 
her eyes; from whose dear lips he had never heard a word of unkindness or se- 
verity ; whose heart had never known an impulse but of gentle, noble, unbound- 
ed generosity towards all around her—this idolized being now lay suddenly pros- 
trated and blighted before him—— 

Poor Aubrey yielded to his long and violent agony, in the presence of her 
who could no longer hear, or see, or be sensible of what was passing in the 
chamber. 

‘My son,” said Dr. Tatham, after the first burst of his friend's grief was over, 
and he knelt down beside his mother with her hand grasped in his, “despise not 
the chastening of the Lord ; neither be weary of his correction : 

“For whom the Lord loveth he correcteth, even as a father the son in whom 
he delighteth. 

“The Lord will not cast off for ever; 

“ But thoagh he cause grief, yet will he have compassion, according to the 
multitude of his mercies. 4 

“ For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” 

It was with great difficulty that Dr. Tatham could render himself audible while 

murmuring these soothing and solemn passages of scripture in the ear of his 
distracted friend, beside whom he knelt. 
Mrs. Aubrey had suffered a paralytic seizure, and lay motionless and insen- 
sible; her features slightly distigured, but partially concealed beneath her long 
silvery grey hair, which had, in the suddenness of the fit, strayed from beneath 
her cap. 

“ But what am I about!” at length exclaimed Mr. Aubrey, with a languid and 
alarmed air—* has medical assistance ” 

“Dr. Goddart and Mr. Whateley are both sent for by several servants, and 
will doubtless be very quickly here,” replied Dr. Tatham; and while he yet 
spoke Mr. Whateley—who, when hastened on by the servant who had been sent 
for him, was entering the park on a visit to young Mrs. Aubrey, who was also 
seriously ill aud in peculiatly critical circumstances—entered the room, and 
immediately resorted to the necessary measures. Soon afterwards, also, Dr. 
Goddart arrived ; but, alas, how little could they do for the venerable sufferer ! 

During the next, and for many ensuing days, the lodge was assailed by very 
many anxious and sympathizing enquirers, who were answered by Waters,whom 
Mr. Aubrey—oppressed by the number of friends who hurried up to the hall, and 
insisted upon seeing him to ascertain the extent to which the dreadful rumors 
were correct—had stationed there to afford the requisite information. The hall 
was pervaded by a gloom that could be felt. Every servant had a wo-begone 
look, and moved about as if a funeral were stirring. Little Charles and Agnes, 
almost imprisoned in their nursery, seemed quite puzzled and confused at the 
strange unusual seriousness and quietness, and melancholy faces every where 
about them. Kate romped not with them as had been her wont; but would 
constantly burst into tears as she held them on her knee or in her arms, trying 
to evade the continued questioning of Charles. ‘I think it will be time for me 
to cry too by-and-by !"’ said he to her one day, with an air half in jest and half 
in earnest, that made poor Kate's tears fluw afresh. Sleepless nights and days 
of sorrow soon told upon her appearance. Her glorious buoyancy of spirits, 
that ere-while, as it were, had filled the whole hall with gladness—where were 
they now? Ah, me! the rich bloom had disappeared from her beautiful cheek ; 
but her high spirit, though oppressed, was not broken, and she stood firmly and 
calmly amid the scowling skies and lowering tempests. You fancied you saw 
her auburn tresses stirred upon her calm brow by the breath of the approaching 
storm ; and that she also felt it, and treindled not. Her heart might be, indeed 
bruised and shaken; but her spirit was, ay, unconquerable. My glorious Kate 
how my heart goes forth towards you ! 

And thou, her brother, who art of kindred spirit; who art supported by phi- 
losophy, and exalted by religion, so that thy constancy cannot be shaken or over- 
thrown by the black and ominous swell of trouble which is increasing and 
closing around thee, I know that thou wilt outlive the storm—and yet it rocks 
thee ! 

A month or two may see thee and thine expelled from Old Yatton, and not 
merely having lost every thing, but with a liability to thy successor that will 
hang round thy neck like a millstone. What, indeed, isto become of you all? 
Whither will you got And your suffering mother, should she survive so long, 
is her precious form to be borne away from Yatton ! 
Around thee stand those who, if thou fallest, will perish—and that thou know- 
est : around thy calm, sorrowful, but erect figure, are a melancholy group—thy 
afflicted mother—the wife of thy bosom—thy two little children—thy brave and 
beautiful sister—Yet think not, Misfortune! that over this man thou art about to 
achieve thy accustomed triumphs. Here, behold thou hast a MAN to contend 
with ; nay, more, a CuRistian man, who hath calmly girded up his loins against 
the coming fight ! 2d 
"T'was Sabbath evening, some five weeks or so after the happening of the 
mournful events above commemorated, and Kate, having spent as usual several 
hours psy: J watch beside the silent and motionless figure of her mother, had 
quitted the chamber for a brief interval, thinking to relieve her oppressed spirits 
by walking, for a little while, up and down the long chamber. Having slowly 
paced backwards and forwards once or twice, she rested against the little oriel 
window at the furthest extremity of the gallery, and gazed with saddened eye, 
upon the setting sun, till at length, in calm grandeur, it disappeared beneath the 
horizon. “T'was to Kate a solemn and mournful sign ; especially followed as it 
was by the despening shadows and gloom of evening. She sighed ; and, with 
her hands crossed on her bosom, gazed, with a tearful eye, into the darkening 
sky, where glittered the brilliant evening star. Thus she remained, a thousand 
pensive and tender thoughts passing through her mind, till the increasing chills 
of evening warned her to retire. “I will go,” said she to herself, as she walked 
slowly along, “‘and try to play the evening hymn—I may not have many more 
opportunities!” With this view, she gently opened the drawing-room door, and, 
glancing around, found that she should be alone. The fire gave the only light. 
She opened the organ with a sigh, and then sat down before it for some mi- 
nutes without touching the keys. At length she struck them very gently, as if 
fearful of disturbing those who, she soon recollected, were too distant to hear 
her. Ah! how many associations were stirred up as she played over the sim- 
ple and solemn air! At length, in a low and rather tremulous voice, she 
un— 

. “ Soon will the evening star, with silver ray, 

Shed its mild radiance o’er the sacred day ; 

Resume we, then, ere night and silence reign, 

The rites which holiness and heaven ordain”—— 
She sung the last line somewhat indistinctly ; and, overcome by a flood of 
tender recollections, ceased playing ; then, leaning her head upon her hand, she 
shed tears. At length she resumed— 

‘Here humbly let us hope our Maker's smile, 

Will crown with sweet success our earthly toil— 

And here, on each returning Sabbath, join””—— 
, Here poor Kate’s voice quivered—and, after one or two ineffectual attempts to 
sing the next line, she sobbed, and ceased playing. She remained for several 
minutes, her face buried in her handkerchief, shedding tears. At length, “I'll 
play the last verse,” thought she, “and then sit down before the fire, and read 
over the evening service, (feeling for her little prayer-book,) before I return to 
poor mamma.” With a firmer hand and voice she proceeded— 

‘Father of Heaven! in whom our hopes confide, 

Whose power defends us, and whose precepts guide— 

In life our guardian, and in death our feud, 

Glory supreme be thine, till time shall end!” 
She played and sung these lines with a kind of solemn energy; and she felt 
as if a ray of heavenly light had trembled for a moment upor. her upturned eye. 
She had not been, as she had supposed, alone; in the farthest corner of the 
room had been all the while sitting her brother—too exquisitely touched by the 
simplicity and goodness of his sweet sister, to apprise her of his presence. Se- 
veral times his feelings had nearly overpowered him ; and as she concluded, he 
arose from his chair, and approaching her, after her first surprise was over,— 
“ Heaven bless you, dear ad said he, taking her little hands in his own. 
Neither of them spoke for a few moments. 
“T could not have sung a line, or played, if I had known that you were here,” 








said she. } 
“T thought so, Kate.” 





‘1 don’t think I shall ever have heart to play in.” 

“ Be assured, Kate, that submission to the vill of God,” said Mr. Aubrey, g 
with his arm round his sister, they walked to and fro, ‘+is the great lesson 1) |. 
learned from the troubles of life; and for that purpose they are sent. Let - 
bear up for a while ; the waters will not go over our heads !” F 

‘“‘T hope not,” replied his sister, faintly, and in tears. 

“‘ How did you leave Agnes, Charles !” 

“She was asleep: she is still very feeble” Here the door was suddenly 
opened, and Miss Aubrey’s maid entered hastily, exclaiming, “Are you here 
ma’am '—or sir?” 

“Here we are,” they replied, hurrying towards her; ‘ what is the matter!” 

“Oh, madam is talking! She began speaking all of a sudden. She did, jn. 
deed, sir. She’s talking, and” continued the girl, almost breathless. 

‘‘My mother talking!’ exclaimed Aubrey, with an amazed air. 

“Oh yes, sir! she is—she is, indeed !” 

Miss Aubrey sunk into her brother’s arms, overcome for a moment with the 
sudden and corneas eer 

“Rouse yourself, Kate!” he exclaimed with animation ; “did I not tell you 
that Heaven would not forget us! But I must hasten up stairs, to hear the joy- 
ful sounds with my own ears—and do you follow as soon as you can.” Leaving 
her in the care of her maid, he hastened out of the room up stairs, and was soon 
at the door of his mother’s chamber. He stood for a moment in the doorway, 
and his straining ears caught the gentle tones of his mother's voice, speaking in 
a low but cheerful tone. His knees trembled beneath him with joyful excite- 
ment. Fearful of trusting himself in her presence till he had become calmer, 
he noiselessly sunk on the nearest chair, with beating heart and straining ear— 
ay, every tone of that dear voice thrilled through his heart, But I shall not tor- 
ture my own or my reader’s heart by dwelling upon the scene that ensued. Alas! 
the venerable sufferer’s tongue was indeed loosed ;—but reason had fled' He 
listened—he distinguishec her words. She supposed that all her children—dead 
and alive—were romping about her; she spoke of him and his sister as she had 
spoken to them twenty years ago. ‘ ’ 

As soon as he had made this sad discovery, overwhelmed with grief he stag- 
gered out of the room; and motioning his sister, who was entering, into an ad- 


joining apartment, communicated to her the mournful condition of her mother. 
Blackwood’s Magazine for May, 1840. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE TURKISH PRETENDER. 


An Extract from the Pilgrim’s Scrap Book. 





BY ISABELLA ROMER. 





* Que diable allait il faire dans cette galere ?” 

If “travellers see strange sights,” m the course of their wanderings, it is 
quite as natural a consequence that they should also meet with very strange 
people. In my late tour in the East it happened that I came in contact with 
more than one personage of that description, and as their names have since 
come before the’ public through newspaper renown, I feel that I am not 
guilty of any breach of good-feeling in making use of them in the present 
instance. 

Since the death of Sultan Mahmoud, and daring the last few months, I have 
frequently seen allusions made in the newspapers to a personage who had lately 
appeared at Malta, and had excited great curiosity and a certain degree of inte- 
rest in the public mind there, from the romantic character under which he had 
presented himself to the authorities of that place—no less a one than that of 
rightful heir to the sabre of Othman, and pretender to the Turkish throne! The 
story upon which he grounds his claims to such high destinies is, that when 
Sultan Mustapha (the brother and predecessor of the late sultan Mahmoud) was 
deposed and murdered after a brief reign of a few months, a general massacre 
followed of the ladies of the imperial harem, as the natural consequence of such 
an event; the bowstring and the sack did their dreadful duty, and the waves o! 
the Bosphorus closed over the unresisting victims. One sultana, however, who 
was enceinte at the time, contrived by some wonderful means to escape the fate 
of her companions, and in due time became the mother of a son, whom she 
brought up in the strictest privacy. That boy was Nadir Bey, the perso: 
in question—so at least runs the story which he is represented to have told 
at Malta of his birth and parentage ; and I have heard that many persons there 
fully believed in its truth, and that some even have been found sufficiently 
confiding to advance him large sums of money to assist in the furtherance of his 
designs. 

It chanced that on my return from Constantinople to Vienna in 1838, this ide- 
tical Nadir Achmet Bey (as he then styled himself), was one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers on board the Austrian steamer in which I crossed the Black Sea ; and 
he just remained long enough with us to create universal astonishment at his ac- 
quirements, and to wfriguer every one on board most completely as to who or 
what he could be ; for it seemed to be unanimously decided that he must be any- 
thing but that which he represented himself. I, of course, shared in the gene- 
ral euriosity, and several pages of my. journal were consequently devoted to 
especial mention of his sayings and doings, and the various speculations to which 
his presence gave rise among the passengers of the Ferdinando Primo. He 
came on av in the Golden Horn, accompanied by one of the Armenian bank- 
ers of the court, at the precise moment I did, anda very few minutes before the 
paddles were set in motion, and that we dropped down the Bosphorus to take in 
more passengers at Therapia and Buyukderé. His companion remained with 
him to the last moment, and then returned in his caique to Seraglio Point, while 
Nadir Bey, left to himself, paced the deck alone for a short time, apparently in 
deep thought. 

He was dressed in the Turkish uniform, which had been adopted by the Sul- 
tan and his officials throughout the empire, namely, the Fez cap and blue mili- 
tary surtout ; but his countenance and bearing were so unlike an Osmanli, his 
clothes so much better made, his firm step and military carriage so different 
from the shuffling lounging gait of every Turk I had ever before seen, that I at 
once concluded he must be one of the numerous German military instructors, 
then resident at Pera, whom the Sultan had induced to enter his service, in order 
thet they might organize his army according to European tactics. In short, no- 
thing about him ¢rahissoit le Turc, except his beard, which was a genuine ori- 
ental one—the only sort of beard which 1s not unsightly—soft, wavy, and of the 
color of a chesnut full ripe; it was easy to see that the razor had never ap- 
proached it’s flowing honors, and it well became a face which possessed great 
sweetness of expression, as well as delicacy of feature. The beard of a Turk 
imparts dignity to his countenance—he is proud of it—he swears by it; and the 
most reviling epithet he can bestow upon a Christian is that of a no-beard —while 
the ill-grown appendages which la jeune France, as well as some of my own 
countrymen at present delight to cherish upon their chins, and which early habits 
of shaving have rendered harsh, bristling, and rebellious as stubble-fields, degrade 
the faces they are meant to adorn into a similitude with Jewish old-clothes-men, 
and irresistibly impel one to wish that the sooner their owners “cut the whole 
ungentlemanlike concern,” the better. 


But enough of beards. Revenons 4 nos moutons—that is to say, to Nadir 
Bey, whom several of his fellow-passengers, before nightfall, pronounced to be 
a wolf in sheep's clothing—in other terms, a Russian spy under the guise of a 
tiue believer. 

We had scarcely cleared the Golden Horn, and the various passengers scat- 
tered in groups about the deck, were admiring the gorgeous appearance produced 
by the innumerable domes and minarets of Stamboul steeped in the golden light 
of an eastern moon, and rising proudly above the groves of solemn cypresses 
which are interspersed among the buildings, and form so picturesque a charac- 
teristic of all oriental cities—when Nadir Bey approached the English party of 
which I formed one, and with the ease and politeness of high breeding, quite di- 
vested of forwardness, addressed us invery good English, spoken without hesita- 
tion, but with a foreign accent. He expressed great surprise that an English- 
woman should have trusted herself among the barbarous Turks! and when I 
eagerly vindicated their national character from the aspersions which I conceived 
a prejudiced stranger to be unworthily casting upon it, he thanked me for the 
partial view I had taken of his country-people, and to the great surprise 
of our little group, announced himself to be an Asiatic Turk, a native of Cara- 
mania ! 

“But where,” he was asked, “did you learn English? From your manner of 
speaking it, you must have passed some years in England, and have applied 
yourself to it ata very early age.” 

“No,” he answered, “I studied it in my own country, and not until I was 
twenty-two years of age ;” (he appeared then to be scarcely thirty.) “I never 
was in England before last year, when I passed four months there with our am- 
bassador Reschid Pacha;* my life has been passed in Turkey, and if my se- 
veral absences from it were put together, they would not amount in all to a year 
and a half.” 

He spoke with great delight of the short séjour he had made in England, 
discoursed with considerable shrewdness upon the peculiarities he had remarked 
in the social structure there, admired the perfection to which education has been 
brought, and more especially the care and cultivation which are bestowed upon 
the minds of its women, but reprehended the system of allowing the two sexes 
to mix without restraint in society, as derogatory to female dignity. 

“You treat your women in Turkey like slaves, or inferior beings not deserv- 
ing of your confidence,” observed one of the gentlemen to him. 

‘We look upon them as idols, whom the vulgar gaze would profane,” he an- 
swered, “and that is the real motive of their seclusion in the harem, and of their 








* This statement was afterwards confirmed to me at Vienna by Count B., who was a0 


# inmate with him at Belvoir Castle during a visit he made there. 
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»eing closely veiled when they go out ; no Mahometan woman is ever molested | 
-. the streets—her veil protects from all insults. — 

~ « Our English ladies don’t find it necessary to wear veils in order to ect 
-yemselves from insult,” said the captain of the steamer, a bluff little Green- 


man, full of good-humored importance ; “and yet they've as pretty faces 
ut they need not hide them to make themselves re- 
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sre cted.” 

" « Modesty is their veil !” replied the Turk, gallantly. — 4 ; 

“ T'll engage that you would like to have an English wife, said the captain. 

“To be sure I should,” was the answer. 

“ Ah, but I suspect you'd find it a hard job to get one that would be content 

» shut herself up with two or three other wives, and never go out, or give par- 

es, or that sort of thing. Lord! I wonder what my missus would say if I were 
:o propose that sort of partnership to her! No, no, our English ladies have 
.oo much spirit to be satisfie] with the fourth part of a husband’s heart : and he 
walked up and down the deck, ruffling and swelling with the dignity of a little 
yantam cock. ; ‘ 
oT believe,” said T, laughing, “that you must not think of an English wife ; 
‘he confinement of a harem would terrify any young woman accustomed to the 
amusements of the world.” 

« But my wife,” said Nadir Bey, “ shall have all sorts of amusement—she 
shall go out, receive visits, and dance as much as she likes.” 

«And with whom shall she dance ?” I inquired. ) 

“ With me to be sure !” he answered with the greatest naiveté. “I will dance 
with her all day long if she likes it.” sad 

“ But an English wife who dances with her husband incurs ridicule,” I per- 
sisted. 

«« That is an inconsistency which I cannot comprehend,” said he, “and I con- 
sider a wife dancing with any man but her husband as very immoral.” 

There was much more said by the company on the superiority of European 
ladies, in what may be called their domestic state, over “ the angels of life” in 
Turkey; but Nadir Shah advocated the superior advantages enjoyed by his 
countrywomen with a zeal that showed at least his perfect conviction of the ex- 
cellence of his own arguments—glancing occasionally, and with considerable ef- 
fect at some of the most glaring inconsistencies in the home arrangements of his 
opponents, and drawing contrasts between Christian and Mahomedan usages in 
the treatment of women, which afforded hima great, though, of course, an im- 
aginary triumph. Unfortunately, his notions of morals were so completely of an 
oriental character, that we dare not attempt to follow him tirough this debate. 

From discussiag questions of morality, Nadir Bey was led by easy transitions 
to speak of public affairs, and his hearers soon found that he had made himself 
master of the politics of Europe, and had especially given his attention to fathom- 

ing the intricacies and double-dealing of Russian diplomacy, of which he spoke 
in a strain of the bitterest invective. He adverted with deep regret to the mis- 
taken policy which England had adopted in the affairs of the East, and the la- 
mentable error which she had committed in allowing Turkey to throw herself 
into the arms of the most plausible and perfidious ally with which a sinking state 
was ever embarrassed ; instead of extending to her that protection which was 
so loyally asked for, and which the ancient alliance of the two countries pointed 
out as being the most natural, as well as the most mutually advantageous that 
could have been accorded at such a moment of weakness and distress. 

‘“ Not that we are so weak or so supine as we are supposed to be,” he said ; 
‘Jet Russia but attempt to possess herself of Constantinople, and hatred of her 
will give the Osmanlis strength to resist the aggression ; they will rise en masse 
to repulse so detested an enemy. JI, for my own part, would bring twenty thou- 
sand men into the field in such a cause, and our invaders should march over our 
dead bodies before they entered the city.” 

I could not help thinking it rather odd, that a man who possessed such power- 
ful resources as he had just alluded to, should be journeying alone in a country 
where every person of rank is followed by a numerous retinue. But Nadir 
Bey presently took occasion to tell us that he was only going as far as Varna 
in the steamer, and that there, horses and attendants awaited to take him by 
land to Silistria, where he had business to transact from the Porte with the pacha 
of that place. 

Some of the passengers having joined our group who did not understand 
English, the conversation was then carried on in French and Italian, and we 
found that Nadir was still more conversant with those languages than with the 
English, speaking each with the fluency and purity of a native of France or Italy. 
But his great triumph was reserved for the hour of dinner, and by the time that 
repast was concluded, nobody knew what to make of him, but every one agreed 
in declaring that he could not be a Turk. 

In the first place, before he seated himself at table, he took off his Fez eap (no 
Osmanli ever uncovers his head), and displayed a chevelwre of luxuriant chesnut 

curls, instead of the Moslem shaven crown, and the single tuft of hair, by which 
Azrael, the angel of death, is to draw up every true believer into Paradise.— 
Then he sat upon his chair like any Christian, ate with a knife and fork instead of 
his fingers, called for a bottle of champagne, and in short, did every thing that a 
Turk does not do. 

There happened to be among the cabin-passengers, the natives of so many 
different nations, that a Babel-like confusion of tongues prevailed during dinner ; 
but Nadir Bey, to the general surprise, appeared to possess a key to all; he 
conversed with each man in his own language, and by general admission proved 
himself to be as great a proficent in German, Greek, Russian, Polish, Han- 
garian, Wallachian, and Sclavaque, as he had already done in English, French, 
and Italian. Besides these, he assured us, that he understood Persian and 
Arabic perfectly (the learned tongues of the Turks), which, with Turkish, made 
thirteen languages, with which hewasconversant. In short, he appeared to be 
a reduced copy of that Colossus of linguists, Cardinal Mezzofanti. Such ac- 
quirements—prodigious in an European savant—in a Turk appeared miracu- 
lous! every body was émerveillé by them, and his vanity was evidently gratified 
by the effect he had produced, although he did not suffer himself to be elated by 
it into any unbecoming excitement of spirits. 

In short, when we rose from the table, half the company were raving about 
him, and the other half tearing him to pieces. 

‘‘ He is no Turk!” said one. 

“* He is a Greek adventurer,” said another. 

‘« Most likely a Russian spy,” observed a third ; “ for he has quite overshot the 
mark in his abuse of Russia.” 

‘ Or an Italian renegade.” 

‘“‘ Or an Egyptian emissary.” 

‘‘ Or one of the interpreters of the Porte,” were severally suggested ; but the 
latter supposition was speedily negatived by one of the draguemen attached to 
the French embassy, who was on board, and who declared that he was not one 
of that confrérie—that his person was quite familiar to him, as he was in the ha- 
bit of seeing him almost daily at the Porte, but that he knew not who he was. 

The Englishmen united in pronouncing him to be a “ wonderful fellow, who- 
ever he might be,” but inclined to fancy him an agent of Russia, sent pur- 
posely on board the steamer to jaufiler himself with the various strahgers he met 
there, and to gather and turn to account the opinions thet escaped from them in 
the flow of conversation, unchecked by the suspicion that ‘a chiel was near 
tiem taking notes.” 

As for myself, 1 knew not what to make of him. Certainly he was unlike 
every Osmanli I had ever before had any communication with, for that race are 
proverbially slow of speech, and emit their sentences and their ideas at such long 
intervals from each other, ruminating so long upon the answers they receive to 
them, that I always fancied they must fear that a mental indigestion would be 
the consequence of attempting to get on faster. Now this man possessed fluency 
of language, and a flow ofideas which I had no where seen in the East, except in 
the meda‘:s (or professional story-tellers) whom I had often remarked perched, 
crosslegged on the front boards of the caffinets of Constantinople, holding cap- 
tive the attention of a silent crowd gathered round to listen to some tale of ma- 
gic or of buffoonery which they recite with an animation and loquacity peculiar 
to themselves, all the while watching the countenances of their auditory, and 
reading there how far they may carry the extravagancies of their extempore 
effusions. 

But after all, of what consequence could it be to any one there what the stran- 
ger really was?’ And I checked in myself an approach to that which I have al- 
ways condemned in ethers, and which is but too much the way of the world; 
namely, a desire to cry down whatever baffles our penetration, and to attribute 
bad motives to that which is withheld from our confidence ; and with perfect in- 
difference as to whether Nadir Bey were Moslem or Christian, spy or statesman, 
renegade or Osmanli, and a full recognition that whichever of these might be his 
real character, his talents must remain unquestionable, I proceeded to take my 
coffee upon deck, where he very soon joined our party. 

We spoke of Sultan Mahmoud and of his accomplishments, his talent as a ver- 
sifier (for the sultan was accounted one of the most eminent pe in the em- 
pire), and the grace and eloquence which he lavished upon his hattischerifis, 
which were always written by himself. His highness was also said to be a good 
musician, and had composed several charming ballads. Nadir Bey insisted upon 
the high moral qualities of the sultan, his justice, moderation, and humanity—his 
unwillingness to spill human blood. : 

I ventured to mention the tragic fate of Shapdji, the Jew, and asked whether 
that were an illustration of the qualities he had attributed to his imperial master. 

He replied that Shapdji had been a defaulter to government, and had therefore 
only met with his deserts ; but that so anxious was the sultan to protect the 
lives and properties of his subjects even from himself, that within the last 
week he had promulgated a new law, whereby the recurrence of any such sum- 
mary execution as that to which I had alluded would be effectually prevented, 
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carried | three courts before any criminal could be put to death, thus leav- 
to hi no ive save that of mercy. 
ing aHuded to Shapdji’s death, I may be permitted to relate the circum- 


stance as it was told to me’ in Constantinople, incidental to the cruelty and ra- 
pacity of the sultan. 

He was the richest individual in the Jewish quarter of Constantinople, and ac- 
counted one of the wealthiest men in the city. 

One évening as Sultan Mahmoud was taking the air in his state barge upon 
the Besphorus, a caique by, containing besides the rowers, only one 
man, who to screen himself from the wind, had thrown a shawl over his head ; 
probably that muffling prevented his seeing the sultan, for he passed by without 
making any obeisance. 

‘“* Who is that man?” inquired Mahmoud, sternly, of one of the attendants 
who sat at his feet. 

“In Stamboul,” replied the officer, “there are two men, mighty in the pos- 
session of countless riches; the great Sultan Mahmoud is the first—after him 
comes Shapdji, the Jew—he is the man!” and he pointed to the humble” caique 
lessening into distance. 

Early on the following morning Shapdji was awakened by a loud knocking at 
the entrance of his dwelling ; with an instinctive dread of some misfortune me- 
nacing him, he commanded his servants not to open to the intruders ; but upon 
hearing a voice from without proclaim that a messenger from the Sultan desired 
to speak with him, he hastened to unbar the door himself, and had no sooner 
thrown it open than he fell a strangled corpse across the threshold. His im- 
mense wealth was seized upon in the name of the Sultan, and peculation was 
attributed to him in order tu give a coloring of justice to the horrible catastrophe 
which had cut him off from the living—but his riches were his only crime, and 
the Sultan devoted them to building the splendid new palace of “the stone 
cradle,” upon the European side of the Bosphorus, which surpassed in elegance 
and magnificence all the other imperial residences that line those enchanting 
shores. The judgment of Heaven has, however, fallen upon the stately pile 
whose foundations had been laid in the innocent blood of Shapdji, and within the 
last year it has been completely destroyed by fire. 

Other traits of Mahmoud’s character were freely discussed by us, and among 
the rest his predilection for going about the city, like the Caliph Haroun Alras- 
chid, in disguise, in order that he might detect and redress the abuses of his 
officials ; ascertain the real sentiments of his people towards himself, and judge 
of the exact degree of popularity which he enjoyed. Some rude lessons were 
thus given to him; but he had always shown himself sufficiently magnanimous 
not to resent any personal sarcasm which thus came to his knowledge. 

One evening he had gone into a mosque where a fanatic priest was holding 
forth in the most unmeasured terms against one of the reforms of the Sultan 
(whom he designated as delhi Mahmoud—mad Mahmoud) ; but especially the 
suppression of the turban and the Mussulman dress, and the adoption of several 
Christian usages, were particularized as so many blows directed against their 
holy faith, which nothing but madness could account for and excuse. 

Then, with a pious unction which touched the souls of his audi‘ory, he enlarged 
upon the tenets of that faith, and lamented the delusion which had led their sove- 
reign to desecrate it. When the service was over, and the congregation had 
dispersed, Mahmoud approached the Imaum, and bade him look at him; he did 
so, and recognizing in his interlocutor the haughty features of the sovereign, whose 
actions he had just been holding up to obloquy as anti-Moslem, fell upon his face 
in an agony of terror. 

“Fear not,” said the Sultan, “your zeal has led you astray, but you are a 
good Mussulman!” and putting a purse into his hand, he left him more dead 
than alive. 

Nadir Bey’s admiration of the Sultan amounted to enthusiasm; but he ad- 
mitted that circumstances rendered it difficult for him to be an impartial judge, 
and that he could see no imperfections in one who had bestowed upon himself so 
many signal proofs of favor and esteem. He then told us that the sultan had 
just presented him with sixty leagues of territory, extending from the banks of the 
Danube to the foot of the Balkan mountains in Bulgaria, and that he was then 
on his way to take possession of it. I askedhim if any government was attach- 
ed to this large grant of land, but he answered, none—that he was not a Pacha 
—that his civil rank was that of Bey (or prince)—his military rank that of gene- 
ral of artillery, and that he had formerly been aide-de-camp to the celebrated 
Hussein Pacha, and as such had served under him in the Syrian campaign of 
1832. In that capacity he had been sent by Hussein to Lady Hester Stanhope, 
to assure her of his protection, and to place a guard at her disposal; he had 
passed a day and night in the mountain residence of the noble recluse, and on 
his return was asked by Hussein, whether he wished to marry her, in which case 
he (the Pacha) would summon her to bestow her hand upon him, never dream- 
ing that the eccentric and high-minded old lady could offer any objection to such 
an arrangement. 

Neither Nadir Bey or his auditors appeared to grow weary of each other, and 
night came on before the conversazione broke up. 

The next morning we anchored off Varna, and the accomplished Turk taking 
leave of us, went on shore there. I also landed with one of my party, and paid 
my respects to the Pacha of the place, and the Greek archbishop, to whom I 
had been presented on a former passage there; the latter, a Macedonian, was 
the most splendid-looking creature I ever saw, and his head and hands were stu- 
dies for a painter or a sculptor. He regaled us with coffee and sweetmeats, 
which were served to us by his nephew, barefooted, a youth so femininely beau- 
tiful, that I was malicious enough to fancy it might be that important personage 
in a priest’s household, known in France as “la niéce du curé” travestie en 
homme. 

From Varna, the remainder of our passage across the Black Sea was rather 
rough—we had, what the captain termed “a dusting,” that is, a head-wind, and 
the steamer rolled rather more than was consistent with my ideas of pleasant 
navigation. However, we at last entered the broad waters of the Danube, and 
as far as Galatz every thing went on delightfully ; but there our tribulations be- 
gan—we were transferred from the Ferdinando, with its comfortable accommo- 
dations, well-appointed table, and English cleanliness, into the Pannonia, one of 
the Danube steamers, which possessed not one of those qualities. As for my- 
self, I was much better off than any one else on board, as I had my own bedding 
with me, and had contrived to secure a private cabin for myself; but the rest of 
the passengers were wretchedly accommodated, for there was not sleeping room 
for more than half of them, and several of the gentlemen were obliged to stretch 
themselves upon the deck, and pass the night there in the best manner they 
could; the table, too, was of the very worst description, and so scantily supplied 
that every one rose from it dissatisfied with the quantity and quality of our re- 
pasts. En revanche, when evening came on, our poor ill-fed carcasses “‘ became 
the prey of the spoiler,” and were delivered up to the piguanée assiduities of 
those myriad musquitoes (whose name ought to be legion) which infest the shores 
of the Danube. There was no cessation of hostilities from night ’till morning. 
The armed battalions took up their position in thousands in every crevice of the 
cabins, and no sooner had we retired to rest, and the lights were extinguished, 
than they sounded their bugle-horns to the attack, and made a most dreadful 
havoc among us with their advanced guard of lancers, always wounding, and 
then covering their retreat with the dexterity of Bedouin cavalry. Although we 
had musquito-nets, and I passed the night in gloves, stockings, and Turkish 
boots, with a horsehair visor on my face, they contrived to porter leurs coups a 
travers ces barriéres, and in the morning I arose invariably languid from want of 
sleep, and feverish and irritated by the stings of our tormentors. 


But notwithstanding these trifling inconveniences, which we learned to bear 
with praiseworthy philosophy, we had our moments of enjoyment, and the force 
of contrast probably led us more keenly to relish them. ‘There were plenty of 
books and Penny Magazines on board—several most agreeabie and well-bred 

assengers to chat and laugh with—a few who gave us the amusement of laugh- 
ing at them—and then there was the evening walk on deck (before we retired to 
be devoured!) when the gorgeous evening sunsets made even the recollections 
of Italy fade into indistinctness. And here I must observe that the atmosphere 
in this part of the world is the most exquisitely clear that can be imagined ; and 
the tints of the evening sky are so wondrously delicate that the whole horizon, 
after sunset, appears like a vast opal, one soft hue melting into another, and 
quickly changing, until the “azure gloom” of night pervades the whole. Yet 
fevers and agues float upon that chrystal atmosphere, and perfidiously insinuate 
themselves into the blood before one can understand the danger is near. And 
this we found out plus tard. 

Nothing particular happened during the first few days of our passage up the 
Danube, but at Silistria, where we anchored for some hours, we were to our 
great surprise rejoined by Nadir Bey, who had taken what we supposed to be a 
final leave of us several days before, at Varna. He came to the place of em- 
barkation on horseback, surrounded by the Pacha of Silistria’s attendants, on 
foot, and followed by a servant of his own, holding on his wrist a splendid tame 
falcon. The master, the man, and the bird were the only individuals of the 
party, however, who were to be our fellow-passengers, and the pleasant recol- 
lections of the early part of our voyage across the Black Sea led every one on 
board to give them a most cordial welcome. 

Nadir Bey told us that he should go as far as Rutschuk with us, where the 
business of taking possession of his territory would require his presence for 
sume days, and that chemin faisant he should have an opportunity of shewing 
us that part of his new acquisition which lay upon the Bulgarian side of the 
Danube, between Silistria and Rutschuk, and where he proposed to build 
several vill . He was, if possible, more agreeable than he had previously 
shown himsolf, and, up to the hour of dinner, nothing could surpass the harmony 
that reigned throughout the whole party 








On account of extreme heat of the weather we dined upon deck, under an 
awning, and those passengers who had their servants with them, desired them 








to assist in waiting at table; Nadir commanded hi : “' 
the same. Hee out respectfu ot te ere a a to do 
should induce im to wait upcp OMe aa, imeelf be ind his mae 
ter’s chair, with the falcon on his wri Alas, ke. a 7 his — 
look Jike.a bird of ill : » Poor kara kooz,* how little did she 
oe -omen, as, with her glorious b] es proudly fixed 

the company, she maintained her position upon the th's hand : ; am & 

all unconscious that she was to be the cause of discord ~. dignity, 
in their admiration of her, and who had rutd-teet da oe ee 
the most cordial and friendly towards each other! The first a inner 
passed in the most agreeable manner, and Nadir Bey, in ives the dinne 
vivre, drank wine with all the English gentlemen, talked of literature, saw ntl 
infinite surprise quoted Milton, and particularized the deseri tle’ ~. my 
“‘ Paradise Lost,” as being the finest specimens of poetry he had ever ad oe 
language. Bis pe 

Owns medaglia, however, ha i suo reverso, the moral horizon became suddenk 
overcast, and there was an end of sunshine, smiles, and concord. Towards the 
end of the repast Nadir Bey ordered his servant to place the falcon upon the ta- 
ble, and I am convinced that in doing so he thought he was procuring a gratifica- 
tion to every person seated round it; one or two gentlemen, however, e 
to the captain (a native of Trieste, and a most civil and respectable young man) 
their objection to such a proceeding, and at their suggestion he ventured to re- 
quest that the bird should be removed. In his anger and surprise that an inferior 
should dare to oppose any arrangement which he had formed, all the Turk broke 
loose in Nadir Bey, and in a haughty tone he refused ; but the captain, piqued in 
his turn, insisted upon the removal of the falcon, and asserted that it was his 
duty to conform to the wishes of the company in general, and not to yield to 
ms caprices of one individual, when they were infringements of established 
rules. 

Nadir Bey motioned to his servant to take away the bird, but in doing so 
there was offended pride in his air, and not concession or conviction, and although 
I had hoped that, the cause of contention once removed, the storm would have 
speedily blown over, it soon became evident that we were only in the beginning 
of it, and that the wrath of the Turk, before it could subside, must vent itself in 
abuse towards the captain, whom he addressed in an under tone, in Italian, and 
in a voice of suppressed rage. 

an sono grande, e tu sei piccolo,” said he, “toeca a me di far tutto quel che 
voglio !”” 

‘So bene che lei e grande, e ch’ io sono piccolo,” replied the captain, “mala 
prego di ricordarsi ch ’io non ho fatto niente altro che il mio dovere.” 

“Taci, piccolo!” 

‘* Signor, no !” 

“If you were not on board an Austrian vessel you would not dare to answer 
me in this manner,” said Nadir. 

“If we were on yonder shore together,” rejoined the captain, “I would give 
you another sort of answer.” 

And much more was said in the same strain. 

It became difficult forthe company to remain neutral in an altercation which 
had taken so angry aturn, and one of the party, a young English littérateur (whom 
I then scarcely knew, but whose valuable acquaintance I have since cultivated 
with the utmost profit and pleasure), shocked at the injustice of Nadir Bey’s in- 
vectives against the captain, openly took his part, and justified all that he had 
done. This diverted the current of the Turk’s anger towards himself, and tumn= 
ing round upon him with quickness, he said in English, “‘ Ido not know who you 
are, sir, but from your becoming the advocate of a low man, I fancy you must be 
a low man yourself. Sir, I wish to have nothing to say to you—you can be n@ 
gentleman! Sir, you must be a merchant!! lam certain that you are 4 Man- 
CHESTER MAN.” 

‘There was something so ludicrous in these words in the mouth of a Turk, the 
climax of opprobrium directed towards the Englishman struck me as being s® 
exceedingly absurd, that notwithstanding my alarm at the angry turn affairs Shad 
taken, I could scarcely keep my countenance. 

I immediately rose and left the table, but as I moved away I heard the English 
gentleman in a resolute tone reply, 

“Sir, I am not a merchant, and I have never been*in Manchester; but I res- 
pect merchants in general, and those of Manchester in particular, too sincerely 
to feel offended by being classed among them ; and I should blush to belong to 
any country, or any class of society, that would hesitate to stand by an inferior, 
who meets with persecution in the conscientious discharge of his duty.” 

Nadir Bey vouchsafed no other answer than a look of ineffable disdain cast 
upon the Englishman, and with a passionate gesture pushing the glasses away 
from him, he left the table and retired to a distant part of the deck, where having 
clapped his hands for his servant to bring him his chibouque, he smoked in sullen 
silence for some time. 

Nothing could be more painful than the position in which we had all been placed 
by his intemperate conduct ; his previous amiable bearing, and evident know- 
ledge of the usages of civilized society, made it impossible that we should attri- 
bute the outrage of which he had been guilty to ignorance ; but such was the 
good feeling entertained towards him, not more on account of his distinguished 
acquirements than from the fact of his being an isolated Turk, cast as it were 
upon the hospitality of a number of Christians, that had he shown the least con~ 
trition for what had happened, every one would have gladly come forward to 
resume their good fellowship with him; but he wrapped himself up in impene- 
— hauteur, and we were therefore compelled to leave him “alone in his 
glory.” 

Retribution, however, soon overtook him in the shape of the most deadly sick- 
ness ; the wine which he had drank at dinner in larger quantities than he was pro- 
bably accustomed to, produced all the most unpleasant effects of inebriation : 
paroxysms of sickness were succeeded by intervals of helpless exhaustion, du- 
ring which he lay stretched upon the benches, motionless and apparently lifeless, 
his servant standing over him, now looking at the sufferer with terror in his 
countenance, and now scowling at the strangers, by whom, in all probability, he 
fancied his master had been poisoned. 

I sent my maid to his servant with cau de Cologne and aromatic vinegar, and 
by signs explained to him how they were to be applied; he followed my direc- 
tions, but with little apparent effect to the sufferings of Nadir Bey, and when at 
last they exhausted themselves, he laid him out like a corpse on the deck, co- 
vered him over with cloaks, and left him there for the night, pacing up and down 
beside him like a sentinel] upon guard ; and I was informed the next morning that 
he never left his post for a single moment. 


As I always breakfasted and passed the early part of the morning alone in my 
own cabin, I did not again see Nadir Bey ; indeed, I purposely avoided doing so, 
imagining that it would have been a painful circumstance for him to have met me 
after the humiliation he had undergone, in having been exposed to us in a situae 
tion so degrading to all men, but more especially to a proud Osmanli, and one 
which formed su mortifying a contrast to the attention and respect which his con- 
duct and manners had commanded from us all without a single exception during 
the earlier part of our association. 

A young diplomatist, attached to one of the foreign embassies at Constanti- 
nople, who was on board the steamer, but had been too far removed from the 
scene of dispute at table to take any share in it, told me that he had, the morn- 
ing afterwards, spoken to Nadir Bey upon the subject in such a manner as he 
hoped would have led him to offer some apology for what had occurred. 


He merely replied, however, “that the wine he had drank was very treache- 
rous, and had produced effects which he had not anticipated—e was very sorry 
he had been sick, but that anything else that had happened was of no consequence 
whatever—he could feel no regret about it, and had neither time nor inclination to 
make apologies.” 

The Comte de V—" turned upon his heel, and left him without vouchsafing 
a word in reply, for as it was evident that the Turk, having once thrown off the 
mask of civilization, did not think it worth while to resume it, he felt that it would 
have been an excess of condescension to have added persuasion or argument to 
his previously-expressed opinion. 

Nadir Bey disembarked at Rutschuk, and we saw no more of him. The next 
time I heard his name alluded to was more than a year afterwards, when, in a 
letter from Constantinople, it was stated that the public attention there had 
lately been occupied with the sudden disappearance of that mysterious personage 
Nadir Bey, who, after contriving to make himself master of all the secrets of 
Turkish policy, had fled, no one knew whither. By some he was supposed to 
be a spy of Mehemet Ali’s—by others, a Polish renegade, secretly employed in 
the interests of Russia—that he understood almost every European language, 
but no one had ever ascertained to what nation he belonged. 


I forgot to mention that on the preceding day when everybody was compliment- 
ing him on his proficiency in English, one of the gentlemen inquired whether he 
wrote the language as well as he spoke it; and upon his replying in the affirma- 
tive, I requested he would give me his autograph in English and in Turkish, to 
add to my collection. The gentleman already alluded to furnished him with a 
pencil and a fly-leaf from his note-book, and in five minutes Nadir Bey pre- 
sented me with his signature, preceded by four lines in English verse, in which 
not a single fault of grammar, orthography, or metre was to be detected. The 
oriental metaphors they contained were evidence of their originality, and as they 
were, of course, very complimentary, I shall not here insert them; but I have 
preserved them as a literary curiosity, and a relic which may hereafter acquire 
additional interest, should the extraordinary personage who wrote them succeed 
in establishing the claims to which he now pretends, and become known to the 
world, not as a clever adventurer, but as the ri tful “ Sultan of the Ottoman 


and the Two Seas.” 
Sultans, and Master of the Two a) New Monthly Magazine for May, 1840. 
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* Black eyes—the name of the Turkish polichinelle. 





















New Yeork Races, Union Course. 

The Second Spring Meeting commenced on Wednesday last, the race between 
Fordham and Job having been postponed on account of the weather. The course 
was heavy and during the second race it rained incessantly. The weather on 
"Wednesday was so much more unfavorable than on the previous day, when the 
races were postponed, that great numbers were led to suppose there would be no 
race in consequence, so that the attendance was limited. The anxiety to see 
Fordham and Job fight their battles o’er again would have attracted an immense 
assembly under different circumstances. 

The business of the meeting commenced with a Sweepstakes of twenty sub- 
scribers at $1000 each. Three only came to the post, a great majority of the 
nominations being down with the distemper. Mr. Stevens’ imported Plenipo colt 
ut of Polly Hopkins, was the favorite against the field. He is bay, with a er 
stripe in his face, and remarkably bloodlike. Behind the girth he resembles the 
portraits of his sire more than any horse we have ever seen ; his loin and quarters 

’ i d Barefoot was 2d favorite ; 
are superb. Mr. Witxes’ Saluda colt by importe 
he is a chesnut with a long narrow stripe and a white fore foot. The third no- 
mination was Capt. Srocxton’s Miss Mattie filly Nannie, by imported Trustee ; 
she was entirely amiss, having broke out with the distemper since her race at the 
First Meeting. 

The Saluda colt had the foot of the field in the first heat and made all the run- 
ning, winning easily. The Plenipo was so sore and stiff as not to be able to 
extend himself until near the close of the heat, when a smart brush took place 
between him and the filly, which resulted in her outfooting him up the quarter 
stretch. In the second heat the Saluda colt got the start, and led beyond the 
half-mile post, when little Joe Laird called on Plenipo (as he is named) and soon 
eame in front. At the head of the quarter stretch, Nannie made her run and 
after cutting down the Saluda colt lapped Plenipo, but he beat her home by a 
length in 1:534. The third heat was won cleverly by the imported colt in 1:55, 
Nannie placing herself well up 2d. 

The inside stake between Fordham and Job having been entered into with a 
view toa race over a course in fine order, was drawn, and they started for a purse 
xather than the public should be disappointed. After his exercise the evening 
previous Job showed slight lameness, but was perfectly recovered in the morning. 
In consequence, Fordham was the favorite at 2 to 1. Rarely have we seen a bet- 
ter race, and when it is considered that during the second heat it poured like 
eats a-fighting, the time—5:49—5:48}—must be deemed remarkable for so 
heavy a course. 

Job cut out the work for nearly two miles and a half, when Fordham closed 
with him and they ran lapped over the hill and soon after were locked. From 
the head of the quarter stretch it was a beautiful race to the distance stand, when 
Job was pulledup. As they went off for the second heat it commenced raining 

-violently and continued to the end. It was a splendid race notwithstanding.— 
Fordham kept the inside track with Job up to his throatlatch, and they ran the 
first two miles at the top of their rate (time 3:50). In the middle of 2d mile Job 
for a moment gave beck, but Daniel gave him such an eye-opener with his spurs 
that he recovered his place, and for the next quarter they looked like a single 
horse. At the head of the stretch Gil Patrick finding he had the race safe, pulled 
Fordham on the outside of the track, and Job never reached him afterwards. He 
won by twe or three lengths, in hand, Job being punished up the whole last 
quarter. The race has not changed our estimate of Fordham’s powers, but our opi- 
nion of Job is higher than ever. It was a remarkably game and gallant race ; over 
@ fine course very few horses in the Union could have lived with Fordham this 


day in three or four mile heats. 


"WEDNESDAY, June 3, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 90lbs., fillies 87lbs. 
Twenty subs. at $1000 each, $250 ft. Mile heats. 


Robt. L. Stevens’ Imp. b. c. Plenipo, by Plenipo, out of Polly Hopkins by Vir- 


DIOR «0 oo cccec ccctcsenessecssbees eben ense ceccets Wiser saad oder ccccesocessos 312 1 
p Abbott's (H. Wilkes’) ch. c. by Imp. Barefoot, out of Saluda (the damof Dr. 
Syntax) by Timoleon .......ccccccccccccccccccoseccccsccgesccccesccccccccss 1 3 3 
@apt. R. F. Stockton’s b. f. Nannie, by Imp. Trustee, out of Miss Mattie (Caro- 
line’s dam) by Sir Archy.......-00-eccecs-e0e-e2----0 Mp iiisibevsiaes«isdos 2.8 9 


Time, 2:01—1:53i—1:55. Course heavy, and raining. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $——; weight $ll4lbs. on each. Three mile heats. 
Gol. W.R. Johnson’s (John C. Stevens’) ch. h. Fordham, by Eclipse, out of Janette, 


own sister to Sir Charles, 5 yrs... .. 2000 cece cece ose c cece ne - cece ene e cece eee eens 1 
©. P. Hare’s (Walter Livingston’s) b.h. Job, by Eclipse, out of Jemima by Thorn- 

CORRS TRICE, B F8G oo dss a oso cs cc ones coc nsdes ec cecccccs ewes coco ccccceescceese 22 
Time, 5:49}—5:48}. Course heavy, and raining violently. 
FRIDAY—June 5. 

In consequence of the violence of the storm, the races up for Thursday were 
postpened until to-day, when notwithstanding the rain storm of sixty hours con- 
@inuance, the course was dry upon the surface. As may be supposed, it was 
still heavy, and “ cupped” at every stroke. The attendance was unuswally large 
and respectable, the Ladies’ Pavillion being graced by a bevy of radiant beauties, 
among whom /a belle E.sster was “ the cynosure of all eyes.” 

For the Four mile purse the entries were Mr. Kirsy’s Shark colt Camden, 
and Messrs. Corsin & Tater's Bandit, by Luzborough. The former was the 
favorite at 100 to 75. He led off at a slapping pace, but was locked by Bandit 
©n getting into straight running on the backstretch ; with very little change of 
this position, they ran for two miles and a half, Camden usually getting the ad- 
wantage at the hill opposite the half mile post. At this point, Camden finding 
the pace a little too strong for him, was ordered to be taken in hand for a brush 
on the last quarter, and Bandit took the track. The thing was exceedingly well | 
managed. On the 4th mile near the end, Camden closed the gap, and locking 
Bandit at the head of the quarter stretch, beat him home by a scant length. 
“The Ist mile was run in 1:53, the two first in 3:51, the three first in 5:53, and 
the heat in 7:53}. 

In the second heat Bandit was allowed to lead for three miles and a half, when 
Camden outfooted him, and took the track without much difficulty. When in- 
side of the distance stand, while Camden was going at about three parts speed, 
his jockey thinking he had the race safe, the rider of Bandit set to work and 
but for the vigorous application of spurs and whip to Camden, would have won 
the heat. As it was, Bandit ran him up to theeye-lashes. There was a bad 
falling off in the time, which was 8:17. 

The race for the Three mile purse, which immediately succeeded, was another 
guess sort o’ thing, altogether. The entries were Mr. Hare’s Andrewetta, and 
Maj. Jones’ Treasurer, in Mr. Krrsy's stable. The odds were 100 to 20 on 
the grey mare. Treasurer led off with a killing stroke, running the first mile in 
1:50, the mare lapping him at the end; he drew out clear soon after, and kept 
up his rate in the most gallant style throughout the second mile, making the time 
3:44). At the first draw-gate after passing the stand Andrewetta lapped him 
again for an instant, but his terrible stroke was too much for her, fast as she is 
acknowledged to be, and she never reached him again. He finished the heat 
hard in hand, in splendid style, in 5:42—the best three mile time ever made over 
the Union Course. Andrewetta was now withdrawn. 

A race at Mile heats succeeded, which was won cleverly by John Hunter, 
who was the favorite at 100 to 60. 

It should be remembered that Bandit and Andrewetta, who were defeated to- 
day, have acquitted themselves in the most gallant manner during the severe 
campaign just closed. Bandit has run forty miles this Spring—that is, three 
races at four, two at three, and one at two mile heats. Andrewettu has run thirty- 
five miles—one race at four, and four at three mile heats. She has wona second 
heat of three miles in 5:424, and Bandit a second heat of four miles in 7:44— 
both races being run over courses in fine condition, however. 

‘Treasurer, the winner of the Threé mile purse, is a colt by Imp. Roman, and 
was got by him after he was twenty-two years old. Roman (who is now dead) 
was sold here, two or three years since, for $25 ; he was a horse of capital blood, 
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was sent to Massachusetts, where for a long time he served, of course, none but 
cold-blooded mares. Treasurer is a light bay, without white, 15} hands high, 
good measure ; his shoulder and chest are remarkably fine, and a gamer nag to 
the eye is rarely seen. Our old friend, Maj. Jonzs of Cold Spring Harbour, 
Long Island, was instrumental in re-purchasing Roman from the Philistines Down 
East, and bred his fine Durec mare—Dove—to him two seasons ; the produce 


was Zenobia and Treasurer. Record of the day’s sport :— 


FRIDAY, June 5—Jeckey Club Purse $——, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds toc 90lbs.—4, 
104—5, 114—6, 121—7 and upwards, 126lbs.; allowing 3lbs. to mares co geldings. 
Four mile heats. 

Jno. D. Kirby’s b.c. Camden, by Shark, out of Imp. Invalid by Whisker, 4 yrs. Sidney. 1 1 

Corbin & Talley’s b. h. Bandit, by Imp. aa te dam by Virginian, 5 yrs....... 22 

Time, 7:534--8:17. Course heavy. 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Purse $—-, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Jno. D. Kirby’s (Maj. W. Jones’) b. c. Treasurer, by Imp. Roman, out of Dove (Ze- 
nodia a Game) Oy Wurec, © WIL, ssn kitin dade bed <bac cece lecdedcccccceccee Sidney. 1 1 
Otway P. Hare’s gr. m. Andrewetta, by Andrew, dam by Oscar, 5 yrs............-- 2 dr 
Time,5:42. Course heavy. 


SAME DAY—Third Race—Purse $100, conditions as before. Mile heats. 
Col. W. R. Johnson’s b.c. John Hunter, by Shark, out of Coquette bySirArchy,4y. 1 1 
Robt. L. Stevens’ ch. c. by Imp. Trustee, out of Celeste by Henry, 3 yrs........--. 
Daniel Abbott’s gr. h. one by Medley, dam by John Richards, 7 yrs........- 2 dr 
me, 1:50—1:523. Course heavy. 





Between the races yesterday, to close a concern, Fordham and his dam Janette, 
with an Eclipse colt by her side, were sold at auction. The horse was purchas- 
ed by Mr. Stevens, who subsequently disposed of an interest in him of one 
half to Col. Jounson, of Va., who will continue to train him. Janette and her 
colt was purchased by Mr. Hamitron ; she is now in Alabama. 

After Treasurer's race yesterday $6000 was refused for him. 

During the meeting there has been “some talk” about beating the time of 
Eclipse and Henry with a field of picked horses. The backers of time among 
the old hands, however, became so anxious to get on their money that it fell 
through. Tens of thousands would be laid in this city alone against the per- 
Tt must be recollected that Henry, as a four year old, carried one 
The time was 7:37—7:49—8:24. 


formance. 
hundred and eight pounds—Eclipse 126 lbs. 





o 

The Indiana Stables.—A friend writes us from Terre-Haute, under date of 
the 21st ult., that great sport is anticipated at their September meeting, all the 
stables being in fine condition. Extensive preparations are making to put the 
Central Course of Terre-Haute in first rate order. Mr. T. Dowling has five 
horses going, Mr. D. Weisager has six, Mr. Jno. B. Richardson has four or five, 
and several other gentlemen have strong strings. ‘Our turfmen are all in fine 
spirits, notwithstanding the hard times,”’ writes our correspondent. 





Jemima Burbridge, the Bee’s- wing of Indiana, dropped a fine, large ch. c. to 
Medoc on the 18th April. This mare was withdrawn from the turf at 5 yrs. old, 
having beaten everything in the State that started with her. She is still owned 
by Tuos. Dow11Ne, Esq., of Terre-Haute, who breeds her to Monmouth Eclipse 
this season. 

Game Laws of Pennsylvania.—The last “ Gettysburg Star” contains the 
annexed paragraph, to which the attention of our readers in Philadelphia espe- 
cially, is invited :— 

A friend handed us the following sections of an “ act for the better preserva- 
tion of certain species of game in the county of Adams and Dauphin,” with a 
request that we would publish them. We comply with the request, from a 
knowledge of the fact, that recently many instances of a violation of this law 
have taken place by those, we presume, who are not aware of its existence. 

Section |. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, and it is herebi 
enacted by the authority of the same, That from and after the first day of April 
next, no person shall kill in the counties of Adams and Dauphin, any woodeock, 
between the first day of February and the twentieth day of June ; nor any wild 
turkey, pheasant, nor partridge, between the fifteenth day of January and the 
first day of September, of each and every year thereafter. 

Section 2. No person shall at any time wilfully destroy the eggs, or nests, 
of any wild turkey, pheasant, partridge, or woodcock, within the said counties. 

Section 3. o carrier, huckst2r, victualler, or innkeeper, shall have in his 
or her possession, or buy or cause to be bought, or carry out of the said counties 
for the purpose of supplying any market, any wild turkey, pheasant, partridge, 
nor woodcock, unless they shall have been taken in the proper season. 








Trout Fishing at Cape Cod, and Thereabouts. 

The finest trout fishing at this soason of the year, north of the Susquehanna, 
is to be had at Cape Cod—we are entreated not to be more definite for a fortnight, 
at least, when we shall be at liberty to flare up with the particular localities in 
the towns of Sandwich, Barnstable, Wareham, etc. A despatch from the Head 
Quarters of the “ Cape Division,’ now at Marshpee, reached us last week. It 
was accompanied with two champagne baskets of fat, rosy trout, of from one to 
three pounds weight. The “run” was splendid, nearly twenty weighing two 
pounds each, while several came well up to three pounds. We make a few ex- 
tracts from the “ Despatch” alluded to, which will be understood by very many 
of our readers, who have friends in the battalion now at the Marshpee brook. 

“ Dear : By order of “the Governor ’’—Commodore “ Limbrick ”’—I 
send my second despatch, accompanied with a basket of the real Simon pure salt 
water trout, taken yesterday and to-day, which “the Boss” says will be good for 
your weak eyes. He desires you to be particular and invite “ Mr. Spirit-of-the- 
Times,” and other masters of the art, to an appropriate “‘ spread’ at the Clinton, 
and to be careful there is plenty of champagne, etc. 

“The sport we have had has beer. without a paralle] in the long experience 
of ‘the Old ’Un,’ and to me has been doubly gratifying, from the fact, that the 
keen relish with which he has enjoyed the sport has exhibited his pure good feel_ 
ing and sound heartedness in broad relief. You should hear his exclamations of 
wonder and delight when he lands a sockdollager ; he fairly made us laugh until 
we cried. He was so intent upon the sport, as to entirely forget the presence 
of any one, and, indeed, all meaner things; he talked to each trout like an old 
friend as h» carefully deposited them in his basket, and when, at one time, he 
landed with unusual dexterity a splendid one of three pounds weight, we thought 
the fine old fellow would nearly go off in ecstacy. * Now you may saw my leg 
off,’ was his first exclamation, and I really believe he could have ejaculated, 
‘ Now lettest thy servant depart in peace.’ The only drawback to our enjoyment is 
the absence of yourself, F t, P r, L t, W. s, and other friends, who 
made up our party last season. P.’s graphic pen alone can do justice to the sport, 
or the scenes and rare fun in which ‘ the Boss’ figures so conspicuously. Indeed, 
the fun of his chase of the Indian girl, and his adventure with the snapping tur- 
tle, all sink into insignificance when compared with his recent achievements. 

“ We killed day before yesterday 88 trout—yesterday 31, seven of which 
weighod 124 lbs. (‘the Boss’ caught seven in succession, without moving out of 
his tracks)—to-day we killed 30, four of which weighed 10} lbs. ; the largest, 
weighing 3 lbs., was taken by ‘the Boss.’” 

Since the letter quoted above reached us, the party has returned, and with the 
finest lot of trout we ever saw or tasted. We learn that a majority—especially 
those killed in the salt creeks—were taken with minnows, though our particular 
old friend “ the Boss,” after putting on his minnow, tipped the barb of his ** Lim- 
brick” with a worm. It is impossible to use a fly in the Marshpee, owing to the 
foliage which completely embowers the brook—the best trout stream in which it 
was ever our good fortune to wet a line. In several streams, however, the trout 
rise freely to the black midge and brown hackle, and occasionally great execu- 
tion may be done with a salmon-colored member of the palmer family. 











Names Claimed. 
L. P. CueatHam, Esq., of near Nashville, Tenn., claims the following names 


for his stock :-— 

That of Rubicon for his b. c. by Imp. Skylark, out of Geranium, by Pacolet, 
foaled in March. 

That of Mudlark for his ch. c. by Imp. Skylark, out of Betsey Baker, by He- 
phestion, foaled 18th March. 

That of Picayune for his ch. c. by Belshazzar, out of Tipton, by Imp. Luz- 
borough, foaled in March. 

That of Gus. Tompkins for his br. c. by Picton, dam by Imp. Leviathan, foak d 





in April. 


eS Ee andl 





but, for some unaccountable reason, was 60 little fancied by our breeders that he| 


June 6. 

That of Bellissima for his ch. f. by Belshazzar, out of Martha Washington 
by Sir Charles, foaled in March. ’ 

That of Pigeon-wing for his ch. f. by Imp. Skylark, out of Alice Riggs, by 
Imp. Leviathan, foaled in March. 

That of Fame for hisb. f. by Imp. Margrave, out of Fanny Townes, by Eclipse 
foaled in April. , 

That of Raven for‘his bl. f. by Picton, out of Brunette, by Cock of the Rock, 
foaled in April. 

That of Butterfly for his ch. f. by Imp. Skylark, out of Katy Ann, by Ocle's 
Oscar, foaled in April. 

That of Wings for his b. f. by Imp. Skylark, out of Panama, by Crusade; 
foaled in May. ; 

That of Queen of the West for his ch. f. by Imp. Priam, out of Isabella, by 
Sir Archy, foaled in May. 

That of Jtallia for his b. f. by Imp. Skylark, out of Maria Louisa, by Bagdad, 
foaled in May. 

That of Jenny Baker for his b. f. by Imp. Glencoe, out of Betsey Baker, by 





3 2| Hephestion, foaled in 1838. 


That of Sarah Hicks for his gr. f. by Andrew, out of Nancy Townes, by Shy 
lock, foaled in 1838. . 

Henry Dickenson, Esq., of Mansfield Park, near Nashville, Tenn., that 
of Priscilla Marten for his ch. f. 2 yrs. old, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by 
Arab. Also that of Leslie Combs for his b. c. foaled this Spring, by Imp. Leyia- 
than, dam by Arab. 

Mark Youne, Esq., of Nashville, Tenn., that of Queen of May for his ch. f. 
foaled 7th May, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Oscar. 

Col. W. B. Pittow, of Columbia, Tenn, that of Belzoni for his ch. c. foaled 
April, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder. Also that of Belvina for 
his b. f. foaled April, 1840, by Imp. Belshazzar, dam by Stockholder. Also that 
of Palmerston for his b. c. by Imp. Merman, dam by Cadinus, he by Sir Archy. 

J. H. WitutaMson, Esq., of Hicksford, Va., that of Sally Lundy for a ch. f., 
3 yrs. old, by Shark, dam by Van Tromp. Alse that of Asge¢ for his yearling ch. 
c. by Imp. Priam, out of Screamer. Also that of Billy Parker for his ch. c. by 
Imp. Margrave, out of Screamer, foaled on the 20th ult. The latter is nomi- 
nated in the $1000 Produce Stake at Newmarket, Va., and in the Ladies’ Stake 
at Baltimore, to be run Spring of 1843. 





Hints about Horses to “ The Cultivator.” 

“ Tur Cuitivator,—a Consolidation of Buel’s Cultivator and the “ Genesee 
Farmer ”’—is the name of a deservedly popular monthly production in the city 
of Albany, devoted to the Agricultural Interests generally. The “ Cultivator” 
was projected, and up to the time of his decease, was edited by the late lamented 
Judge Bue ; since his death its interests have been consolidated with those of 
the “Genesee Farmer ”—a periodical of the same general character, whioh for 
many years was conducted with signal ability by Lurner Tucker, Esq., of Ro- 
chester. The Cultivator and Farmer is now published monthly in Albany, at 
one dollar per annum, and Mr. Tucker is still associated with its editorial con- 
duct in company with Witiis GayLorp, Esq. An examination of the last half- 
dozen numbers has convinced us that no publication of its class, on either side 
of the Atlantic, is superior to it—a fact which is pretty well demonstrated by its 
circulation, now over 19,000. The useful character of the work may be gathered 
from the contents of the last number, which may be found in our advertising 
columns. 

As the editors have the assurance of our regard and good wishes, they will 
pardon the liberty we take in making the suggestion, that they devote a little 
more space—only a trifle—to the interests of breeders of Horses. Those of this 
State, and indeed of New Jersey and New England, have a high reputation to 
sustain, and while the interests of those engaged in improving the breed of 
Cattle, Sheep and Hogs, are not by any means neglected, we should like to see 
the nobler animal cared for, and those who are so honorably engaged fn bringing 
a better stock into use. Mr. Youatt’s monthly journal of Veterinary Science, 
published in London, and so favorably known as the “ Veterinarian,” contains a 
vast amount of valuable information, which might be transferred, with great ad- 
vantage, to the columns of The Cultivator, and to those of our Agricultural pub- 
lications generally. ‘To breeders of Cattle and Sheep, as well as Horses, selec- 
tions from the Veterinarian would be eminently useful and interesting. We 
have to add, that the addition now diffidently suggested, will place “The Cul- 
tivator ’’ quite at the head of its class. Its conductors should bear in mind that 
fifteen years ago thousands of dollars would have been wagered that no horse in 
the world could trot a mile within three minutes ; as many would be laid now 
that it could be done in two minutes, twenty-eight seconds. Ten years ago, to 
drive a horse seventy miles between sun and sun would have been deemed a 
great performance, but since strains of the blood of old Messenger have been in- 
troduced into our road stock at the North, hundreds of horses ean be found that 
can travel from eighty to ninety miles without distress. In our paper 
of this day is a report of the performance of a horse in Boston that, without being 
trained, was driven One Hundred and Three Miles between sunrise and sunset | 
over ahilly road, before a carriage which, with the rider, weighed 470 lbs. 


The acknowledged superiority of Northern Carriage and Draught Stock is 
owing almost entirely to the fact that thorough-bred horses have found their 
way North and East from Long Island and New Jersey, where great numbers 
are annually disposed of that are unsuited to the course. The use of thorough, 
and half bred horses, for domestic purposes is becoming so common in England that 
in a few years no others will be used for the road. The half-bred horse is not only 
much handsomer, but his speed and powers of endurance are infinitely greater.— 
His head and neck are light and graceful, his limbs fine, his coat glossy and soft 
as satin, while his action is spirited and his courage and stamina sufficient to carry 
him through a long journey without his falling off in condition, or to undergo an 
extraordinary trial of speed and game, without distress. The ordinary cocktail 
is in most instances a mere brute that in travelling sinks daily in strength, losing 
his appetite and of course his flesh and action, so that at the termination of a 
ten day’s journey he is nearly knocked up; he can travel but about forty miles 
per day and requires the whole day to perform this distance. An eniment 
Southern turfman well known the country over, recovers his horses on a journey ;. 
they are all from the North, and have a dash of blood in their veins ; after driving 
them hard about his plantation in the Spring until they begin to look thin and 
rough, he starts on his annual journey, and by the time he reaches the Virginia 
Springs, his horses are literally as fine as silk, with fine coats, great spirit and in 
good condition for fast work. In travelling he starts early and drives at the rate 
of eight or nine miles the hour, until 10 o’clock, when his horses are taken out, 
rubbed dry, watered and fed. In the cool of the day they are again harnessed, as 
fresh as if they had not travelled a mile. In this way he accomplishes a long 
journey, travelling between fifty and sixty miles a day, without fatigue to him- 
self or injury to his horses. The slow- going, no-giving sort of style in which 
horses are jogged along at a snail’s pace all day, under a hot sun, knocks them 
up in a short time; they would neither tire nor lose flesh in double the time if 
driven sharply a few hours in the morning and evening, allowing them to rest in 
the middle of the day. It is the all day work that knocks up horses, nut the pace, 
and we make no doubt that in the course of twenty years there will be very few 
who will refuse to acknowledge the truth of Fanny Kemsie’s remark that 
“nothing but the thorough-bred does it quite well.” 


Our friends of “The Cultivator” may not be aware of the vast amount in- 
vested in thorough-bred horses at this moment in the United States, or of the 
prices some of fashionable blood command. We can point them to two 5 yr, 
old horses for which $20,000 each, has been refused—to brood mares that will 
command $5,000 each at auction—to a colt six months old for which $4,000 has 
been refused. Among the popular stallions we have advertised this season, three 
stand at $150 each, fourteen at $100, twelve at $75, eleven at $60, and twenty- 
three at $50. Probably not less than Six Thousand thorough-bred mares, and 
as many more that are tull or three quarters bred, will be stinted this season to 





horses that are standing at from €35 to $150.- As not above 2000 out of the 
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_Blosing a gap of sixty or eighty yards, the winner only beating him about two 





tame that he was thrown out of exercise for ten days, though his owner started 
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a 4 Colembia (Tenn.) Spring Baces, last day. 





whole number foaled next season 
so be seen that a vast number of “ terribly high bred cattle ” must be used for ordi- 
nary purposes. Of these, the Colts of good form, that have plenty of bone and 
cabstance, will of course, oust the common tackies and cider-suckers that infest 
eountry taverns, while the others will be used for the saddle and the road. The 
-eault will be that in a few years the stock now in use will be supplanted by 
horses of superior action, wind, and courage, whose greater beauty will not be 
more apparent than their better style of going, and their unequalled powers of 
endurance. Under these cireumstances if our friends of “The Cultivator” will 
«ve their 19000 subscribers a hint now and then with regard to the selection of 
;—the best methods of rearing foals, and the treatment of mares and colts, 
are confident they will add an interesting feature of great practical utility to 
wblication which already commends itself to the behoof and good wishes of the 
mmunity at large. 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Baces, Mulberry Course. 
We have no other particulars of the late meeting than a report of the Three 
wile race, which has been kindly furnished by our esteemed correspondent 
« Vindex.’ This race is described as one of the most beautiful and interesting 
shat ever came off over the Mulberry Course. The owner of Reliance had so 
j»uch confidence in his horse, notwithstanding he lost the race, as to offer a 
jsatch to the winner, which was declined. It is believed that Reliance’s defeat 
entirely owing to the cramp and bad riding. 
Near FREDERICKSBURG, Va., 28th May, 1840. 
Mr. Editor,—It was my good fortune to-day to witness the most remarkable 
race, in several respects, I ever saw run,—one rarely surpassed in this country, 
and not more than once or twice, if the timing in the Judges’ stand be correct, 
either in a single heat, or in three heats ; and I believe no better fourth heat of 
three miles, was ever run. Reliance was the favorite against the field, and on 
«ood grounds, as the event shews, notwithstanding he was beaten. Less than 
r ce weeks ago, in a rain, and through an excessively deep course (the National), 
he ran a capital second each heat, of four miles, against the invincible Boston 
(invineible at three and four mile heats), in excellent time for the state of the 
course—about 8:00 each heat ; the next week he ran second to Bandit on Ken- 
dall’s Course, the second heat in'7:44. To-day he took the first heat, by little 
less than a length from Camden, another noble son of Autocrat, in 5:41—the rest 
the field barely within their distance. The 2d heat was slow, about 6:12 or 
1. Laneville, by Eclipse, beating Camden by little more than a head—the rest 
e field laying back. Reliance had cramped so severely after the first heat, it 
s not expected he would be able to start again, but recovered merely in time 
idle. Hard Cider, by Imp. Tranby, took the track in the second round of 
3d heat, very readily, from Margaret Blount, an Eclipse mare, leaving it only 
Camden to contend the heat with him, as the winners of the Ist and 2d heats 
ere lying too far back to contest it; and, under the circumstances, Camden 
contested it mest gallantly, and was not beaten more than a length. The con- 
s; wasnow pretty much narrowed down to between Reliance and Hard Cider,— 
« success and fame of the first caused his backers to adhere to him, while the name 
the latter, and the ease with which he led, so soon as he began to run, made him 
ily, if not more popular. The Eclipse was out of the question, as the re- 
: demonstrated. The two former renewed the closing struggle in fine style, 
‘ance leading, Hard Cider seemed beat ; but, by an unexpected burst, he sud- 
'y took the track ; Reliance, nothing daunted, dashed at him again—they ran 
e by side, and thus entered the last quarter stretch, Hard Cider throwing off 
Reliance at the turns; coming in Reliance made one more desperate rush at 
, and run him up to the very eye-lashes ;—Hard Cider was declared victor. 
VINDEX. 
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e fourth heat was run in 5:50! 





Extraordinary Performance on the Huntsville Course. 
NASHVILLE, May 23, 1840. 


To the Editor of the “ Spirit of the Times,” Str,—On a late visit to North 
Alabama, where there is great spirit for improving stock of all kinds of domestic 
animals, especially the horse, I was told of the following 

Extraordinary Performance over the Huntsville track.—Match, $1000 a side, 
etween a saddle pony, carrying a catch, and a 4 yr. old filly by Marion, with 
- 200 lbs., one mile. The race came off on Saturday, 16th May, 1840, and was 
» easily won by the filly in 2:044, which was marked with great accuracy for the 
decision of bets on time. The filly is not supposed to be thorough-bred, has a 
very long back, and it was thought she was not particularly well prepared for the 

. which was made up but a few days previously. It is scarcely necessary to 

' say the “ knowing ones” generally lost their “ rhino” against the heavy weight, 
_ The track does not vary three feet from one mile in extent, and when in the best 
condition for quick time, has not been run over by our best horses in less than 
The late race, therefore, of a mare carrying 103 lbs. over her regular 

icing weight, against a very speedy scrub—a real bite, may be considered a very 
extraordinary performance, and afford food for much speculation on Turf 
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Clarksville (Tenn.) Races, Weodlawn Course. 

: CLARKSVILLE, Tenn., May 23, 1840. 

' Mr. Editor,—I now give you an abridged report of two 3 yr. old stakes, which 
came off over the Woodlawn Course the 21st and 22d inst. 


THURSDAY, May 21, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. Six 
bs. at $200 each, h. ft. Two mile heats. 
James McClure’s gr. f. Young Frarinella, by Imp. Autocrat, out of old Fraxinella 
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a y Virginian... 2.2 cece nee cece ee eens cece cece ence cee n cons cee cene cee ses- ees e or3 
\. K. Leavell’s br. c. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Miss Tonson by Mons. Tonson. 1 2 2 
James C. Johnson’s gr.c. Blue Gray, by Imp. Autocrat, out of Nancy Polly by a 
Sir Hal... co cence cc ccc wns ccenc esc ccscccscscacce Slcsbbee bab cdedb ccc cctduen deseo ° ist 
Wilson Gilbert’s b. f. by. Pacific. .2... ceedescc doce ctecsce cccc cocccccccocccccces dist. 
1. P. Cheatham’s f. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Imp. Strap ..............-...- pd. ft. 
Dr. Brunson’s br. c. by Stockholder, dam by Sir Henry Tonson.....-.......... ere 


Time, 3:57—3:50—3:54. 
This was decidedly the best race ever made over this Course ; and it is due to 
MM: Johnson to say that his colt, Blue Gray, started under almost every disadvan- 
ave which flesh is heir to, having had the distemper for a considerable time 
“Piicr he was taken up, and but fifteen days previous to the race he was so very 


Bin, believing he would win, unless he met a tartar, from his undoubted endur- 
Pece and unequalled speed, which he so plainly exhibited in the last run home, 


s 


» Mr. Leavell’s horse is of fine form and commanding appearance, and will no 
“Houbt prove himself a race horse at all distances. 
” Fraxinella is a beautiful grey, full fifteen three, with a great turn of speed, 
a form for stamina. And you need not be surprised to hear of her making 
s low down in the forties as ever Kentucky’s Champion did, this fall. 
\DAY, May 22—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, weights as before. Six subs. at $100 


each, h. ft. Mile heats. 

‘ey Taylor's b.c. by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Orphan............. ee cneeereeee 1 1 
» . Cheatham’s br. c. by Imp. Merman, dam by Crusader... ......-.......----.-- 2 2 
r. McNibbett’s gr. f. by Imp. Autocrat .......... pntlehsdiie<aevcepescrvest socee eee 3 3 

Johnson's f. by TYCRRONE. cence bequnetunopesesseetipchectneoasescnnecsoeunenm 44 

John Steele's b. f. by Faliy AUER cocbi peccstceiec cece ccccccccccccosceceese dist. 

©ssrs. Fenner’s br. c. by Imp. Daghee, out of Kate Kearney by Henry.......-.- - pd.ft 
Time, 1:54—1:57. RuBEN. 
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¢ “ Observer” furnishes a report of the last day, which was not contained 
© letter of our special correspondent, published last week. 


‘DAY, May 15—Citizen'’s Purse $105, entrance $25, added; free for all ages, 3 yr. 
° carry 86lbs.—4,100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124!bs.; mares and geld- 
Nss allowed 3lbs. Mile heats. 


|W. MeCrary’s (Henry Smith’s) b. c. John Marshall, by Imp. Luzbo- 

CUSh, dain by Conqueror, 4 yra... coccceeoeeceees Geececrescosecccoccs 211 
‘. Bateman’s b. c. Duke of Marlborough, by Imp. Luzborough, out of 

pclsey Bateman by Timoleon, 3 yrs......-- Webhed dieehtirwincccose echoe 3 3 2 r.o. 
il. White’s b. f. Cinderella, by Pacific, dam by Sir Richard, 4 yrs..-.-. 1 4dr. 

_\ B. Pillow’s (L. J. Polk’s) Imp. ch. f. Sweetbriar, by Recovery, out 
*rimrose by Comus, 3 JTS. oc ccc ceee cee snes cece cocmcececcceccessses 4 f dist. 


ne Time, 2:00—1:55—1:55. 
PANE DAY—Second Race—Saddle Race, One mile. 
‘oy Mr. Samuel Dickey’s filly, beating three, na mes and blood not ascertained. 
ATURDAY, May 16—Match, $100 a side, One mile. 
‘Nam's b. g. Thunder Storm, by Giles Scroggins, out of New Constitution’sd. 1 
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~ Lexington (Ky.) Spring Races, Association Course. 
In our last we published a report of the first two day’s racing, and now add 
that of the last two, from our private letters and the “ Intelligencer.” 


FRIDAY, May 22- Purse $600, free for all ages, 3 86lbs.—4, 100— 0—6 

é a upwards, 124lbs.; allowing 3ibs. to mares and Jeldings. : Three ike ante cel 
-,¥an Swearingen’s (Robt, Mosby’s) ch. c. Red Bill, by Med 
Mary (Ralph’s dam) by Sumpter,4 yrs............. s tofu rt ore 

W. Buford, Sr.’s (B. W. Dudley’s) ch.c. Black-nose, by Medoc, out of Lucy by 
ET hme ives per: tea ROR a la te i eesti niadinieeae 

James Shy's br. h. Occident, by Bertrand, out of Diamond by Turvin’s Floss. 

»5 yrs. 

J. Brennan’s 

4 yrs 


ei ee ee 
itl ttt ht 


W. Brasfield’s (J. L. Bradley & H. Steele’s) ch.c. Hawk-Eye, by Sir Lo 

dam by Sir William of Transport, 4 yrs..............--.. “hn Ao gs, 
i Gatewood’s br. h. Ben Dudley, by Bertrand, out of Lady : 
9 DYTB. 2 nc wow wn ne cons cnc ccen cree ce ecccceneccccec ccc ccccccccccccces 
J.K. Duke's br. h. Rashleigh, by Bertrand, dam by Saxe Weimar, 5 yrs... ___. 7 
J. pesca (W. G. Skillman’s) b. c. Camden, by imp. Sarpedon, dam by 

ro ee, yrs eee eococeseececeooees OR eee ee een ewww eee wee ewww wwe e eens * 

E. Warfield’s b.c. Dott. by Bertrand, out of Susan Hicks by Virginian, 4y. t 
* Let down. t+ Saddle slipped on his neck—the cause of their being distanced. 


5 


Tite Tet Ge .. B2O8 coed ccc ccccce DUE Sscedebessenkec 1:56 
+ ele: DEE cshocvessaccebe ee oe 1:55 
PE. ia OUT gkadeeecccaaued SY Wace datnecesd 1:58 


Second heat 5:48 Third heat. 5:49 
LExtneton, Ky., May 22, 1840. 

Dear P.,—I hasten to forward you the report of the Three mile race that 
came off to-day over the Lexington Course, the winner you will perceive is by 
the lamented Medoc out of Brown Mary, the dam of Ralph. It has astonished 
} Kentucky. You are aware that this course has never been considered a very 
fast one. It is but heaping evidence on evidence that Medoc was one of the 
best breeders the world ever produced, and that Kentucky can beat all America 
besides in the number of her race horses. 

It is expected that the Medoc filly, Cub, who has more reputation than even 
Grey Eagle, and the winner to-day, with Ripple, Mary Morris, Robinson, Black- 
nose, Queen Mary, Billy Townes, and perhaps Buckeye, will come together at 
Louisville on the Four Mile Day, leaving 8 or 10 to run Two and Three mile 
heats. ; 

Boston may look out for a proposition to run a match at Louisville as soon as 
that meeting is over. We will select the best and challenge him, if they do 
even as well as we expect them, and you know Kentucky horses always exceed 
their owner's expectations. 


The following details are furnished by the “Intelligencer :”’— 

The race of to-day was one of the most beautiful trials of both speed and bot- 
tom we have ever witnessed, over this or any other course, and we doubt whether 
a more interesting one has ever been run in the States, where there were no 
“crack nags ” engaged. ‘The weather was delightful, and the track in the best 
possible order. The Signal for starting having been given, nine horses came to 
the stand, all exhibiting the game of the true race hofse. 

First Heat.—The horses all got off in fine style, and for a short distance ran 
pretty much in a crowd, but soon began to scatter a little; Black Nose taking 
the lead, which he gallantly maintained throughout the heat, although hard pressed 
by Occident, until about to enter the stretch for home, when Red Bill showed a 
disposition to place himself in front. He challenged Occident, passed him and 
made play at Black Nose, but being one of the Crockett family, the latter let 
him know he should “go ahead” for that heat at least. The run out was a 
splendid one between Black Nose, Ked Bill and Occident, running out in the 
order we have placed them. Red Bill’s rider mistook the order of his owner 
and permitted him to fall too far behind in the second mile ; but for which, it is 
supposed he would have taken the first heat. Camden, a fine Sarpedon colt, 
aud said by the knowing ones to be a capital racer, let down in the first half 
mile, and was consequently distanced. He was very lame when he came out.— 
Bardolph was also distanced. Soon after starting, his saddle slipped on his neck, 
and remained in that situation until the end of the heat, and probably caused 
him to be distanced. Considering the unexampled time that this heat was made 
in (5m. 40s.) none of the nags appeared a great deal distressed. 

Second Heat.—Seven horses came to the stand, all having cooled off well.— 
The knowing ones seemed somewhat puzzled to know how to place their bets. 
Black Nose had taken a heat in fine style and appeared ready to try for another. 
Red Bill had exhibited the great requisites for a race horse, to wit :—speed and 
bottom. Occident appeared right, although it was said he was a little cramped 
on finishing the 1st.—Rashleigh and Bruce, had friends, and there was Hawk- 
Eye that has run himself, and made others of no ordinary power run too. He, it 
was thought, would have something to say as to the which way this heat would 
terminate. The start was again good. Black Nose was soon again in front.— 
Rashleigh now thought of doing something, and accordingly made play at Black 
Nose, and contended a while for the enviable distinction of “ going ahead,” but 
was deficient in the one thing necessary—heels. On entering the last half of the 
2nd mile Red Bill placed himself fairly in front, which position he maintained in 
good style taking the heat by 2 or 3 lengths, Black Nose second. No horse 
distanced in this heat. 

Third Heat.—The heats being broken, a third became necessary. When 
called to the stand, the seven all came up again, and all appeared to have cooled 
off pretty well. Red Bill now the decided favorite, at great odds ; although some 
yet Eyed the Hawk with some little suspicion, fearing he had been laying back 
for a bet. The start was again a good one. Red Bill took the lead and main- 


Time of Ist heat 5:40 





tained his position throughout, ‘ without any ease,” as he had to do it in 5:49 
after having run six miles in 11:28. Robert Bruce at first placed himself second | 
in the contest, but was soon supplanted by Occident, whose bold and gallant | 
stride kept him within almost striking distance of the invincible Bill ; who took | 
the heat by 3 or 4 lengths, proving himself to be one of the best 3 mile nags | 
that ever made a track in Kentucky. In speaking thus, however, of Red Bill, 
we do not wish to disparage the other fine horses that ran; the time made on 
the first and second heat with only two distanced out of nine, and both of them | 
it is said through accident, shows them all to be racers of the first class. And | 
what is more gratifying to us as Kentuckians, they are all Kentucky raised 
horses, showing the great attention that has been paid to, and the great in- 
terest, felt in, the raising of the fine blood horse, the noblest and most useful of 
animals. 


SATURDAY, May 22—Poststake for all ages, weights as before. 
to which the Association added $300. Two mile heats. 


Dr. E. Warfield’s b. c. Gazan, by Sir Leslie, out of Directress (the dam of Medina) 
1 


Six subs. at $100 each, 





by Director, 4 ¥rB.ccccconéecvc cece coccccccccccccccccccscccvcccscee eemevebeoncce 1 
Jas.Shy’sch. c. J. F. Robinson, by Medoc, dam by Potomac, 4 yrs.........-..----- 22 
Chas. Buford’s (G. W. Brand’s) ch. c. Vertner, by Medoc, out of Lady Adams,4yrs 4 4 
W. W. Bacon's (Spears & Shelby’s) ch. c. by Medoc, vut of Multifiora, 4 yrs...... 3 3 
S. Burbridye’s br. h_ Tom Benton, by Bertrand, out ef Maria, 5 yrs......-.---..---- 5 5 
W. Buford, Jr.’s ch. f. Jenny Richmond, by , dam by Hamiltonian, 4 yrs....... dist. 

Time, 3:45—3:45. 
assed 


All got a fine start. Jenny Richmond taking the lead, but was soon 
by Tom Benton, who came in ahead in fine style the Ist mile. His friends now 
raised a shout, and declared it to be his heat, but they soon found it was all a 
humbug. On the back stretch Gazan, by one or two brilliant brushes defined 
his position to be fairly in front, which position he maintained to the end of the 
heat, winning it by 40 or 50 yards. Benton 2d—Jenny Richmond distanced. 
Time, 3:45, track in fine order. 

Second heat.—Five nags came ‘to the scratch. Some difficulty in starting ; 
but all got off tolerably well, Robinson taking the lead, which he gallantly main- 
tained, a length or two ahead of Morehead and Gazan, until making the turn to 
enter the home run, when Morehead and Gazan both made a desperate effort for 
the track. All three set to work in good earnest, the persuaders being applied 
pretty freely, especially to poor Robinson. The contest appeared to be a doubt- 
ful one, until within a short distance of the juadge’s stand, when Gazan made a 
tremendous brush, and placed himself fairly in advance, winning the heat by a 
length or more, in 3:45. 


Cynthiana (Ky.) Spring Races. 
The “ Visiter”-—a capital paper, by the bye—furnishes the subjoined report 
of these races. The editors are so clever, and understand so much about racing 
details, that we regret they did not accompany their report with a description of 


the sport offered :— , 

WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1840—Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, colts 86lbs., fillies 83lbs. —— 
subs. at $25 each, to whicha Silver Pitcher was added, value $50. Mile heats. 

Robt. Burbridge’s b. c. Dick Menifee. by Lance, dam by Sir William........-...-. ow 

Milton Smith’s b. c. Dutch Boy, by Orange Boy, dam by Quicksilver..............-- 

Time, 1:56—1:58. ’ 
THURSDAY, May 14—Purse $100, free for all ages, 3 yrs. 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118— 
7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares and geldings allowed 3lbs. Two mile heats. 





a 
2 2 





Jas. J. Allen’s b. c. Robert Bruce, by Clinton, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs.......------- 1 1 
J.C.Mason’s b.c. George Burbridge, by Imp. Cnuateau Margaux, dam by Monsieur 
Tonson, 4 FeBc cc cccqchecssoanesus erer are errr earceeaeere eee wee ere eeeeeerre ecceece 2 
Time, 3:53—3:55. 
FRIDAY, May 15—Sweepstakes ; —— subs. at $25 each; weights as before. Two mile 
heats. 
Jas. J. Allen’s b. c. James Crowell, by Bertrand, dam by Sir Charles, 4 yrs.--.-.----- aw 
J. C. Mason’s b.c. Buzzard, by Bertrand, dam by  . 4 yrs..-..-. béedibews 2 2 
Time, 4:02—4:02. 
SATURDAY, May 16—Parse $50, conditions as on Thursday. Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
John E. Roper’s gr. c. Emigrant, by Cadet, dam by Imp. Contract, 4 yrs-.------ em 
Thos. Lynch’s g. rey Peat by Davy Crockett, dam by Keith’s Bertrand, 4yis.. 2 2 2 
ittle Davy, by Cherokee, dam by Virginia Whip, 4 yrs.... 3 3 3 





Love's chesnut pune, fe an le ty aang EN nw «at 
ime no é 


2, Jos. Shawhan’s b.c. 


Time, 1:53—1:50—1:51. 


A Gale from Lite, 


HORACE OTWAY. 


[Written expressly for the “ Spirit of the Times.”} 








BY MEADOWS. j 





“‘ And you really think, dearest, the governor will not give his consent ?” 

“T fear not, Horace. But speak not disrespectfully of my dear father ; he is 
a blunt, free spoken man of the old school—has a deeply-rooted aversiun to mo- 
dern fashions, particularly the exquisites of the present day. It was with much 
difficulty Lady Belmont persuaded him to permit me to spend a few months 
with her in London. He has brought me up to his own fancy. Before I was 
fifteen I could top a five-barred gate, wing a pheasant, or cast a fly, with any 
sportsman in the county. How could you—always accustomed to the most re- 
fined society—how could you endure the blunt manners of the country hoyden ™ 

“Catherine, when first I saw you at Almacks, your blushing cheeks, like the 
velvet bloom en the peach—your dancing blue eye—your fawn-like, elastic step, 
naturally gracefal ” 

“Stop, stop, Horace; shall I never break you of this complimentary strain! 
you know I hate it.” 

‘Tis not vain compliment, Catherine ; these natural beauties, so unlike the for- 
ma! mannerists I had been accustomed to, attracted my attention, and made me 
anxious for an introduction, and ’twas not long before I learned the mind of the 
lovely Miss Markham was even more full of beauties than her person.” 

“Again, flatterer!” said the lady, trying to frown; “now I will never far 
give you, unless ” 

“ Unless what ?” 

“As you know the secret of my heart, and as you say your happiness through 
life depends upon our union Let go my hand, Horace, ’tis not yet yours—I 
will never forgive you unless you turn sportsman, and eclipse Mark Holloway, 
your rival ;—’tis the only way you can gain my father’s approbation. Mark is 
a man to his taste—he is a daring rider—superb shot—and most excellent din- 
ner companion. Iam my father’s only child, and Mark being our neighbor, and 
my father his guardian, he has treated Holloway as his son, and I was always 
called Mark's little wife. He is rich, a fine, open-hearted, handsome young man, 
and much sought for by the belles of our county. ButI never loved him. If 
you can eclipse Mark in the field, my dear, strange old father may be won; at 
present, with your fashionable appearance, and foreign manners, were you to pro- 
pose to him for my hand, he would, I fear, insult you.” 











‘‘ Dearest girl, you are then surely mine ; with such a prize to be won, what 
will [ not undertake! Bucephalus shall not fly higher than my winged coursers 
—my guns shall shoot more certain than Cupeus Boz, and my canines, they 
shall be more true and steady than the old Sirius himself. Adieu, dearest, you 
are already won.” 

Horace Otway was just six-and-twenty ; he had lost his father when young, 
and his guardian, when Horace came of age, handed him his rent-roll of rather 
more than £15,000 per annum. Otway, after leaving Cambridge, had travelled 
over the Continent, and of course returned home (as all travelled young men do), 
stripped of his “native graces,” and clothed with a plentiful supply of “ foreign 
airs.” He was the worshipped of all dowagers with unmarried daughters—and 
unmarried daughters without cash. He had, however, a good heart, and sense 
enough not to be spoiled by the flattery of the money-seekers, and wit enough 
to see through all their manceuvres. And when he beheld the blooming Kate 
Markham, he displayed his good taste by at once falling desperately in love. Ot- 
way’s Cantab education had not been neglected : his well-set frame had carried 
him through many a well-contested boxing match with the townsmen and barges. 
He shot well, rode boldly, and his wherry had often given his brother gownsmen 
amerry dance. But on his leaving college, field sports had been neglected for 
the more refined elegancies of the day; and had he not been excited with the 
hope of winning his lady love, perhaps he never would again have entered the 
field. 

His first move on returning home, after parting with his inflamer, was im- 
mediately to write down to his old training groom and his gamekeeper to repair 
instantly to town. A few days after the scene which we have described between 
the two lovers had taken place, Kate was informed two gentlemen were in the 
saloon waiting to see her. On entering the room, her surprise was great to find 
herself clasped in the arms of her father. 


“Ah, Kate, girl, thee must down with me to Hampshire. Pale cheeks, pale 
cheeks, and no wonder—just up, 12 o’clock—been waiting to see you since eight 
—butler said you had been out until half-past three this morning !—won’t be- 
lieve him—No, no, could not set up solong. But thy eyes are red, daughter,” 
said the uld man, kissing the lovely girl. 

“‘My dear Mr. Mar-k-h-a-m,” said Lady Belmont, who had just entered the 
room, “you don’t call those cheeks pale! you will not be so v-e-r-y cruel as to 
tear Catherine away from me. You can’t call those cheeks pale—we think them 
almost vulgarly red; and J have tried to persuade dear Miss Markham to use a 
l-e-t-e-] pearl-powder, but ” 

“Use what! use paint ’—You didn’t do it, daughter, I know you didn’t de 
it ;” and the Squire gazed at Kate with a look of horror. 


“No, no, father; my cousins, the Hon. Miss Dashwoods, quizzed me about 
my brick-dust cheeks, and aunt wished me to look to the best advantage, so ”"— 

“O, I dare say, [dare say; use paint—bah! Never mind, daughter, thee 
shall down with me to Alsford House ; we'll soon bring back the roses—won’t 
we, Holloway—hey ?” 

“Tf I may be allowed an opinion,” said the young man, “TI think I never saw Miss 
Catherine look better—the London air has (if possible) added to her charms.” 

Kate lifted up her hands in wonder. ‘ What, you too, my old playmate, are 
you turned flatterer? The London atmosphere must be contagious—all here 
talk inthe same strain. Aunt, I claim your promise: you must go down with 
my father.” 

“Ah, ah! that she shall,” said the old man. “Crouch has trained your filly 
Daphne—(out of the Racket mare, by Furor—you know, Mark)—we shall have 
dashing work with the H. H. this season—lots of foxes—Lady Belmont can have 
my brown horse Drummer—quite up to your height, Lady B., and as quiet as a 
lamb, save he pulls a little at his fences. Then there’s your spare gun, Kate, if 
your aunt has not one of her own.” 

How many other inducements the Squire would have held out is quite impos- 
jible to know. Poor Lady B., with a look of dismay, exclaithed, “TI fire a gun! 
Why, my d-e-a-r Mr. Markham, I nearly fainted at the last opera of Gustavus, 
when the king was shot. I dare scarce pass a gunmaker’s—my nerves will not 
permit such a shock ; and as for mounting a horse "———the agitated lady sunk 
back, quite overcome at the very thought. “But I will accompany you, Mr. 
Markham, the air may brace my shaken nerves, and the town is quite empty 


” 





now. 
“Very well, so you shall—so you shall, Lady B. I must be off, now. Mark 


has come up to buy a nag or two—he intends to win the next steeple-chase—and 
I want tosee Manton about my guns. No more racketting, girl. Why, they'll 
kill thee, child. Vulgar red, indeed! vulgarred! Mark, I’ve plenty of marble 
statues in the park, but methinks, boy, thee wouldst like a little more of the vul- 
gar red—hey !” 

On the same morning that tite above eonversation took plack, Horace was in- 
formed that his keeper and groom were below ; he ordered them instantly to be 
sent up. 

“Ah! Walker, what news from the preserves and the kennel? any good dogs 
—game plenty? Joice, my fine old trump, I have not seen you for many 4 year. 
How’s the stable—what horses have you ready for me this season ?” 

The two retainers looked at each other as though they thought their master 
mad. He had not visited his estate since he was of age, and had entirely -neg- 
lected everything in the department. Joice, however, spoke up— _ 

“ Why, yer honor, there be five or six fine two and three-year-olds running im 
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the park, and there be the’ emplar horse, as carried you once so well but he’s 
old, and foundered for want of use. Then there’s Socks—he’s — ot 
before; and the grey mare. Jim, the stable boy, rode her over the p * Pa me: 
one night for a pint of ale ;—she’s wrenched across the loins. I sent the chap 
off, though. Then there’s”—— 

“OQ, never mind. I scnt down for you that you might purchase me anew 


jot.” 
The old man’s eyes danced at the 


idea of again being at the head of a hunt- 
ing stud. “Go to Tattersalls this morning : there = saad gt naek 
—-spare no expense—I must te ~_ hese fellows would 
purchase, but be careful they don’t do you up here ; nal ah come the art- 
take your eye-teeth out without your knowledge. Don’t le 


" pases Bn a cross country flyer, why, yer honor, I poe come ‘as bere 
ti be did, or I should ha’ thrown away my edication in yer honor's fathe ee 
ble, re vba is all England. Cheat me 1»*__and the old fellow clenched his han 
e, the ; 
‘d like to catch them at it. 
hens wine said Horace, “you will purchase me the best dogs you can 
-_ ies no object.” 
rs Pisais' yi aa, hive two brace of the most beautisomest aed as hever 
artered a field—true as flint, fast es a hare. Yur honor couldn’t for no price 
get such, cause vy, nobody hever parts vid a dog has his any vay superior ; it’s 
honly the middlin at best yur can buy.” 


“Well, off with you to the sale.” 
An bo after thie conversation Joice and the keeper might be seen strolling 


i d “ Tattersalls.” 
the thickly-packed stalls of ol : ; 
ype res ere, fim,” said a dandy London tiger, in undress; “rum 


~. if he’s come up to be did ?” 

Nate gee’ *¢ a sd Jim ; “or buy forgers—that’s the adwantage them 
ere ‘Sides has over us Lunnon boys. They comes up here and buys Gone ’uns— 
dose um up, and sells them at the country fairs as cracks, afore a man’s avare 
he’s did. Old’un is off vid the stumper. Now ve's got a karacter to keep hup, 
cause ve’re stationary.” 

At the latter part of this speech the tiger put his finger on his nose—a most 
expressive sign to those who understand its meaning. 

“‘'Von’t hi show the rum chap measter’s screw—prehaps he'll it?” said 
tiger. 

“‘T say, my noble, dose e vant to see a beauty 

“<A what !” said the old trainer, with a look of contempt at the animal before 
him; ‘see a what?” 

“Vi, a beauty—a oss worth hall them scrags ; hif yer do, just step into this 
ere loose bor. 'There’s the vinner of five hunter’s plates, and four steeple- 
chases, up to eighteen stone—hover hany country—honly six years old. He’s 
Lord Goneastray’s, as is goin to Paris for change of hair.” And the tiger stuck 
his tongue in his cheek, and winked at his companion. 

The old man examined the horse, and turning quietly round, said—* Lud, if 
that horse was not gone in the back sinews of the off fore leg—had not been 
wrung in the withers—rather a bad bone-spavin—and a well tarred-over sand- 
crack, he would be a good ’un—he was a good ‘un some ten yearsago.” And 
Joiee attempted to pass the tiger. 

The elder groom now put. his elongated hand to his nose, at the same time 
giving vent to the expressive words—“ Don’t wish you may getit.” The sign 
and the words are equally ancient, and nothing can be more expressive—to those 
who understand them. 

“The rum cove must pay his futing,” said the tiger, placing his back to the 
door; “he must pay his futing in this ere stable—I'm blowed if he shan’t.” 

“What do ye say, yer snipe-faced cock-a-too !” cried the long-legged keeper. 
“Tf thee don’t stand out of the way I'll be at yer like a hawk. So none o’ yer 
gammon.” ; 

“ O,” eried the elder tiger, “let um go—they an’t none of the soft sort.” 

. Hi vants none of yer let um goes—hi hintend to go. Come along, Mr. Joice. 
Out of the way, Mr. Cock-a-too, or my fingers vill close on yer like a varmint 

” 

The sale had commenced, and Mr. Tattersall in his box complimented his cus- 
tomers, and commented on the beauties of every horse. At last a fine thorough- 
bred, dashing creature was led forth, and Mr. Tattersall commenced in his usual 
strain— 

“There, my Lord, just what you want—shall I say £80, my Lord !—fine 
action—young, never been hurt—well up to your weight—thank you, my Lord— 
80, 80—thank you, Sir, 85—90—thank you, thank you, my Lord, he will be an 
honor to your Lordship’s already fine lot. Ah! 95—I have it, sir—he’s a noble 
animal—dog cheap at 200. Did you say 100, my good man !” 

‘No I didn’t, Sir, not by no manner o’ means,” said Mr. Joice. 

“‘ Very likely—fine young oss—best blood—not such a chance again. Do let 
me say 100 for you, my Lord—thank you, you are always a generous, good 
judge of that noble hanimal the oss. My Lord—ah! Mr. Markham, glad to see 
you—just in time—splendid creature—up to any weight—trot that oss down, 
George—there’s action—canter him up, George—shall I say 110 for you, Mr. 
Markhem!—Ah! your young friend—I have it—110—1 10—that's spirited—so 
like you, my lord—120—the horse hunted only one season in Leicestershire— 
good at brook, timber, wall, or bank and ditch, an most uncommon fast—carry 
you over 130—ah ! Mr. Markham, never saw you let a good piece of flesh slip 
through your fingers—for your friend—ah! I see—130—140—150—go on, my 
Lord—No—150—150—a hu-n-dred and fi-f-t-y—I congratulate your young 
friend—the hanimal is your's, Sir.” 

Many other “ good.’uns” were trotted forth, and at high prices disposed of, 
but none of them seemed to please Mr. Joice. At last a very tall, raw-boned 
horse was put up. Joice examined him very minutely, talking to himself— 
‘Head well set on, and lean—wicked eye—neck rather thin, but not much 
weight at the end on’t—shoulder very good—very—runs well back—barrel 
round, well ribbed up—what a loin!—hind legs look too large and long—good 
sign—better when in condition—ah ! leetle scratch on near fore knee—accident, 
accident—neyer go down with such feet and legs—six years old, near sixteen 
hands, but very poor—out of condition—looks as if he hadn’t had a bellyful for 
amonth. £20.” 

‘Ah, my man, did hear you—20 !—fine, strong hanimal—see you are a good 
judge—25—very good—30—better and better—only 30—well, must be sold— 
30—30—30—name, Shank. You, cash, ha—very good, better than name.” 

“Vi, you hisn’t a going to take that cretur to master, is you?” said the tall 
man in velveteen. ‘He looks all the world like adromedary vith his bunch 
hamputated.” ‘If measter don’t like him, why I can keep him mysel. I an’t 
a-going to bay none o’ them made up ’uns—all soft feed and oil. The last is 

easily got off theirhide, but before you puts them in condition for a long run you’r 
got to take all the soft out of them, and then they’s just in the same place this 
here horse is now; so if anything, I saves time. If this here arn't a goer, I’m 
no judge.” 

At this moment Horace Otway walked up, and the old trainer showed him his 
prize, called over his points, and named his price. 

‘You don’t expect me to exhibit myself on that bag of bones! Is that your 
-only purchase? Mr. Markham has just shown’ me a beautiful bit of blood ; young 
Holloway gave only £150 for. Why did you not give 200?” 

‘* Cause, yer honor, this ere horse ig worth ten on him ; he’s very handsome, 
is that horse of Mr. Holloway’s, but he can’t go with your’n.” 

‘O, not mine, Joice ; I would not put my leg over such an ugly brute if he 
could fiy like Childers of old. I'll make you a present of him.” ‘ 

The old man walked away, looking hurt, and the tall keeper in velveteen 
walked after him. ‘“ Didn’t I tell you so? his honor han’t a-going to have none 
© yer cut down dromedaries, but yer ha’ made summit.” 

“If I don’t make measter say this ere horse is a good ‘un, and a beauty, too, 
afore the season’s over, tay name’s not Joice.” And the old fellow strode forth 
a beauty, Atthe gate he met a crowd of stable ‘boys, the tiger at 
their head. 








‘a reddish brown. 








«“ That ere ‘the char as ouldn’t pay his footing, lads. Hello, old ’un, hes | 
thought better on it ? will gi’ us summut to drink—hey ?” . 

“T’ll give you a rope, to save the country the expense, my chafer,” said the | 
oldman. “Out ef the way!” | 

« Hustle him, Jim—sconce him, Jack—let fly your diggers at him, Tom—_ 
pay your shot, old ’un. Vallup him if he don’t knock under,” and such like 
elegant expressions, came thick and heavy upon the ears of our country friends. 
The tall keeper in velveteen, with a crab stick in one hand, and a “ good bunch 


of fives in the other,” stood forward. 


“ Here's a d——d set of poachers! strike an old man, vil yer. Who says 


knock under?” and down went the crab stick on the tiger’s head. “ Who said 
wallop him?” and slap went the fives into the face of a stable boy. “ Who said 
sconce him?” and down went another helper. ‘Clear the vay there for the 
dromedary, or by the best Manton hi’ll ring yer necks as I vould a mole’s.” And 
they did clear the way ; the crab stick and fives had done the business, and the 
two friends strode forth, attended by the groans of the wounded, and threats of 


a dozen scowling helpers. 
“ Catherine, dearest Catherine,” said Horace Otway, as he rode up to Lady 


Belmont’s carriage in Regent’s Park, “everything has turned out most foitu- 
nate. I have just purchased Col. Dawson's stcd, one of the best in England— 
he is off to India. Darley has asked me down to shoot with him, and I shall be 
close to you. Your father shoots on my friend’s ground next week. O, I feel 
like a second Nimrod ; my heart willdirect my hand, and every bird will fall. 
I will out-walk Barclay, and out-ride Osbaldiston, for my thoughts will be with 


thee, dearest. You start in the morning, I hear, and I suppose Lady B. is taking 


rest to strengthen her nerves for such an excessive exertion as bowling along in 
” 


your easy britsea sixty miles in one whole day ! 

“ Horace, be not too beld, I fear you underrate vour rival; but since ’tis the 
only way to win'my father’s favor (and ’tis a most innocent plot), on, I say, and 
prosper. But do not, Horace, attempt to out-ride Mark Holloway, ’tis my only 
request. Rather than you should beat him, he would ride at a precipice. Adieu 
we shall, I trust, meet at Alsford House.” 


SOME HINTS ON WILD FOWL SHOOTING. 


The British me may fairly exult, that though his dear little island may 
yield to some climes in the quantity and size of her game, yet, if a man be a 
true sportsman, a title which few indeed can claim, there is no period of the year 
in which he need remain totally idle. To recapitulate the sports which each 
month claims for herself, would be to encroach too much on the patience of my 
readers ; I need only add, that the same severe weather which brings rest and 
refreshment to many a weary hound and hunter, affords ample scope for the skill 
and perseverance of the hardy wild-fowl shooter. Our midland counties—as 
Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire—may 
boast that they are not excelled, if rivalled, in the quantity of their wild fowl, by 
any other part of the kingdom, some of our sea-coasts, perhaps, excepted, where, 
at times, wild fowl, in all their numerous varieties, may be said to swarm. But 
there the sportsman, with his hand-gun, has but a poor chance of getting much 
sport ; though the duckman, who earns a precarious livelihood by making a trade 
of what the gentleman-shot follows as a pleasure, reaps a plentiful harvest. The 
fowl which abound most in our part of the country, are the wild goose, similar 
to the tame one, only of adark grey color, and smaller; the mallard, or male 
wild duck, answering to, and very much resembling, our tame duck ; the pochard, 
called by our duckmen the magpie pochard, black and white, with eyes of a bright 
golden color, but which they do not esteem worth the trouble of shooting, being 
very badly flavored; the 1 OF and last, but not least in the eyes of the epi- 
cure, the diminutive teal. e are occasionally honored by a visit from the 
stately wild swan, and in the winter of 1836, the cutting severity of which will 
be long remembered, a very great many were seen inland, but they were, for the 
most part, very wild and difficult to get near. I examined one which was shot, 
and the difference between it and the tame, was, its being of a smaller size, and 
There have been many disputes with regard to their color, 
some asserting that they are quite white; in fact, a swan was shot near me, in 
the same winter, of a large size, and perfectly white; but there was little doubt 
of its having been a tame one driven from its own water by the unusual rigor of 
the season. Wild fowl were hardly ever known so tame as in the winter of 
1836. Indeed, I have approached within eighty yards of a large trip of ducks, 
sitting moping on the ice, quite tamed by cold and hunger. Numbers were shot, 
but, towards the close of the season, they were so poor as scarcely to be worth 
the trouble of following. I shot that winter a bird seldom met with so far inland ; 
it was ofthe Grebe species, quite white, with a long tapering beak and legs, both 
of abright red color. It had a crest of feathers on its head, and was about the 
size of a wi It seemed quite averse to flying, but dived very frequently, 
and continued under water for a great length of time. During severe weather, 
or after the subsiding of a winter flood, to which our low lands are very subject, 
we are visited by great quantities of snipes : so much has already been said about 
their habits, &c., that it will be only necessary to mention two things with re- 
» os tothemhere. The first is, always, when snipe-shooting, beat down wind, as 
they invariably rise facing the wind, or sideways to it, and thus present a fairer 
and nearer shot asthey pass you. Although some good judges recommend either 
taking aim the moment they rise, before they have commenced their unsteady 
flight, or else to wait till they have gone some distance, and settled down 
to a steady course; yet, if the sportsman could but keep cool, and fire the 
moment he brings his gun to bear on them, this bird, usually reckoned so 
difficult to kill, would but seldom escape. No doubt, to acquire perfection 
in snipe-shooting takes more practice than any other description of trigger 
work (rabbit-shooting, perhaps, excepted); but how so many are constantly 
missed by old and experienced shots, who ought to be cool enough, at all events, 
is tome a mystery. It has been stated that snipes cannot rise without the 
help of their bills; this, however, is a most erroneous idea, and can no more 
apply to the snipe than to the heron, which bird it greatly resembles in forma- 
tion; in fact, I have seen snipes settle close to me, and rise again without 
touching the ground with their bills. In severe weather, when the marshy 
ground and sides of the ditches are too hard for their slender bills to penetrate, 
smipes invariably resort to the osier holts, both on account of the shelter afforded 
there, and the nourishment found at the roots of the osiers. By entering an 
osier holt against the wind, and without a dog,—or, if you will have one, a very 
steady retriever,—you may, in severe weather, sometiines get shots as fast as 
you can load, for snipes will generally lie closer in osier holts than any where | 
else. In beating an osier holt, you may frequently spring an odd duck; but 
their favorite resorts in sharp weather, are the withered reeds by the side of a 
river, where they will sometimes lie so close as to allow you to pass them. 
When our meadows are flooded, they become a very favorite resort for wild 
fowl of all descriptions; and you may frequently see as many as five different 
sorts, gracefully floating on the surface, either engaged in chasing each other, or 
else diving to obtain the meadow grass, or weeds, which constitute their favorite 
food. ‘They are then only to be approached in a small, flat-bottomed canoe, 
armed with a long and heavy gun, the barrel sometimes measuring eight feet, 
and carrying from twelve ounces to a pound of shot, or even more. This sport 
can seldom be followed with much success by the “ gentleman gunner ;” a man, 
to be an adept at it, must have been brought up to it from his youth, and kuow 
that all chance of success hinges on his patient watching, and frequent endurance 
of the most piercing weather. On the bleak winter night, the duckman will 
quit his fireside, and repair to the water, where he quietly waits till the hoarse 
quack of the mallard, or the low whistle of the widgeon, assure him that game 
is nigh. With no other covering than his well-worn shooting-coat, his legs en- 
cased in a pair of black grained water-boots, and a dark fur cap on his head, 
loes he defy the cold, which, to any one less hardy, would be almost fatal. 
Kneeling down at the bottom of his boat, he paddles swiftly forward, taking 
care to keep her head to the wind, as ducks invariably sit with their faces turned 
towards it, or, if the night be quiet, with their breasts to the stream or ripple of 
the waters. When he has approached within 200 yards or so of the fowl, he 
lies flat down at the bottom of his boat, with his shoulder resting against the butt 
of the gun; his large paddle is then laid in, and he either takes a small one in 
each hand, or, if the water be shallow, two stalking-sticks ; with these he urges 
the boat forward, till within about eighty yards, when his right paddle is shipped, 
and, aiming rather above the fowl, he fires; should his aim be cerrect, several 
couple may fall ; but, owing to the difficulty of finding them at night, and the 
many crippled ones which escape, he may think himself lucky to bag three, or, 
at most, four couple. The gentleman gunner usually fires his gun from a large 
swivel, which is a firm iron bar fixed in the seat of the boat, and fastening into a 
block of wood at the bottom, and thus feels no recoil: of course his aim is got 
by moving the gun "p or down, as occasion requires. But the old-fashioned 
duckman despises all that sort of humbug, as he styles the swivel : his gun lies 
loose, resting on the head and seat of his boat ; he takes his aim by leaning his 











weight on right or left of the boat, without moving his gun, which serves 
either to de or raise the muzzle of his piece ; and, as he sel 'om has occa- 
sion to aim hi than about thirty yards, this method serves him very well, 
and, with a litt ice, he rarely misses his object. When he fires, the recoil 


is slightly checked by his shoulder, and the gun then flies under his arm. The 


butt is padded to render the force of the recoil less felt ; and, when we consider 





_ swollen to a very unnatural size, even for a duckman ! 





NEY 


duckmen are injured by it. I never tried this sort of shooting but twice . 
first time I fired, the gun resting full against my shoulder, I quite forgot the the 
necessary precaution of ao fly under my arm; the result was, as 4... 
have beem expected, my shoulder was nearly dislocated, and my nose and my 
The second t; 
a swivel fastened in the seat of my boat to which the gun was aduary ih 
lo! what was my surprise when, on looking up after the explosion, I found y’ 
seat half blown out, and the boat itself about twenty yards farther back the 





was when I fired; the diver, which I had shot at, quietly regardi than I 
most astonished air. After this, I followed the old rele let well + hog, 


I sold my gun, turned my punt into a fishing-boat, and rested quite co se 
my hand duck-gun, which I find will kill ta well at ninety dorky Tow, 
my readers this may seem a very short distance, for I hardly ever asked ; ~4 . 
how far his duck-gun would kill, but I invariably received for answer, «() toy 
where about 150 yards ;” indeed one gentleman assured me he could ‘al a 
make sure of ducks at 250! In spite of this modest assertion, | chink tn 
yards is the greatest distance wild fowl! can be killed with any certainty - 7 
haps they may have been killed at greater lengths, but it was more by char 

than any thing else. I have, up to this time, been treating of night shoot _ 
but shooting wild fowl by daylight in every way resembles it, except that . Bs 
duckman uses his hand-paddles when he has approached to within about Me 
yards, or else the ducks would perceive him, and, once alarmed, all ho re : 
getting a shot are at an end: he takes care to have his boat, dress, and aie 
ame gt him, of a dark color, as nearly rezembling the color of the wate, 4 
possibie. @ 

I have thus endeavored to give some sketch of the fen duckman, as he is no 

found ; but, alas! with the increase of draining, wild fowl and snipes are gradna 
ly becoming more and more scarce, and about us, where once you might have he 
twenty or thirty shots at the latter, you may now think yourself lucky to getter 
or twelve. In fact, at seme future time these papers may become valuable a 
memorial of what our happy country once boasted. After the lapse of a few sh 
years our fenny counties, which, till lately, had preserved their natural surf, 
bidding defiance to the spade and ploughshare of the avaricious landowner. wil 
yield to the rapid encroachments of the drainer, and where the wild fow| once 
delighted to feed, will, perhaps, be the site of some flourishing town. Our par 
tridge shooting, and hunting, will be destroyed by the railroads, which are ». 
creasing with such fearful rapidity, and which threaten, unless coals fail, not to 
leave a square mile in the whole country. But, before this takes place, the han 
that wrote these pages, and the eyes that read them, will be alike forgotten, Tj, 
fields which we have so often traversed in pursuit of our favorite game ; tip 
springs and marshes which we knew as the resort of the snipe, woodcock, yj 
crafty mallard, will be trodden by another ; and the voice of many a dear friexj 
which has cheered us during the fatigue and heat of the long September day 
will be hushed forever. But I have already trespassed more than I had at firs 
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| the Orientals ; and it must have been pretty fair, since the running of twet'l 


men may be crowned with success, whatever branch he undertakes, from the |p. 

dian, who can bag his brace of tigers and a buffalo or two before breakfast, ayj 

eat them, too, forall I know tothe contrary (for we hear of such wonderful things | 

out there), down to the schoolboy who passes hours by the side of some gurgling 

stream, patiently watching the movements of a bit of stick, his substitute fq 

a float. Tono, 
London Sporting Review for May, 1840. 








Second Great Trial between British and Russo-Oriental Horse: 
BEING PART OF A LETTBR FROM A RUSSIAN TO AN ENGLISH NOBLEMAN, 
KINDLY COMMUNICATED TO US BY THE LATTER. 

I believe I told you that I had to give you an account of a curious race thy 
was run, a few months ago, in Russia. You will recollect that, some yeas 
since, with a view to prove the superiority of English thorough-bred horses ove 
any others, Count Matuchewitz started Sharper and Mina against an Arabian ani 
a Cossack, for a race of no less than forty-eight English miles, on a tumpile 
road, and won easy, by which he became the richer by several thousands; an 
yet every possible misfortune had befallen both him and his horses. By way of 
being cunning, he had made the race catch-weights, and was caught in his ow 
trap, his horses being difficult to hold, and requiring regular jockeys, who rote 
9st. 7lb.; whereas his adversaries had put upon their steeds mere lads, who wer 
at least three stone lighter. Then, in the first quarter of a mile, one of Sharper; 
jockey’s stirrup-irons breaking m the eye, Sharper ran away, passing Min, 
whose jockey had been ordered to take the lead, and cut out the work at a stealy 
pace ; and who, to execute these orders, au pied de a lettre, ran a race of twer- 
ty-one miles head to head with Sharper, but luckily, at last, did up his own horse, 
whose condition was not so perfect as Sharper’s. However, notwithstandiy 
these untoward events, Sharper won triumphantly :—the Cossack, having stopped 
long before Mina was pulled up (who was found to have severely injured one of 
his coronete) was actually carried in between two rows of Cossack soldiers, who 
prevented his tumbling down. He was beat about three miles, and would not have 
come in at all, but for the extraordinary assistance he received. ‘That race see 
tled the Cossacks and their party for a number of years ; the more effectually 
as it had pretty well emptied their purses. Last winter, however, it appea's 








been established in different parts of Russia, they wanted one added for a twer- 
ty-mile race. There are many breeders of English horses in Russia, who have 
some excellent blood, and it is supposed that Count Matuchewitz, or some me 
well-versed in English horse-racing, excited their courage by assuring them that 
this proposal was an absolute godsend ; and that they ought themselves to apply 
for the grant of such an Imperial prize—give away no weight, and feel sure oi 
winning at any distance, unless their horses should be struck by lightning n te 
race; and a full description of the manner in which Count Matuchewitz hal 
prepared his horses, on the former occasion, was forwarded to one of the Days, 
who has settled in Russia, as a trainer and jockey, with the present owner o! © 
Memnon. These gentlemen were brought, at last, to a fighting mood, the pnz? 
was granted, and the race run, I am told, on a beautiful race-course, near a tow 
called Libidian, about 120 miles to the south-east of Moscow, where a goo! 
racing-meeting and an immense horse-fair take place yearly. ‘The events of (2 
race were as follow :-— 


£50 added for the second horse ; 4 yr. olds tocarry Sst. 5lb.—5, 9st.—6, 9st.—aged, 
Ylb. Mares allowed 4lb. Distance,twenty miles (English). ; 
Mr. Koratcheegan’s ch. c. by Red Rover, out of Proserpine, 4 yrs-..........-..----+++ 4 
Mr. Petrofsky’s br. m. by Regent, out of Fair Ellen, 5yrs..-.............---------+- : 
Mr. Wockoll’s b. h. Concert, by Memnon, out of Cassandra, 5 yrs............------» ° 
Prince Tumen’s ch. m.by a Persian stallion, out of a Calmouck mare......---...----- 
Mr. Talkoft’s br. m. Mouse, of pure Calmouck breed 
(The two last stood still between the seventeenth and eighteenth mile.) 

Mr. Varle’s b. m. Hope, by an Arabian, out of a Cossack mare (stood still at the sit 
teenth mile) 


A pretty race between the three a etnin horses, for some distance, \ 
won very easy atlast. lun in fifty-eight minutes fifty-four seconds. ty 
This is a signal triumph of the English over the Asiatic blood. The pace kilt 
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English miles in less than fifty-nine minutes cannot be considered a ba‘ pe 
formance. I should tell you that the sire of the winner was bought in Eng! | 
about ten years ago, by Count Matuchewitz, and he was bred by General “| 
venor. He proved himself a very moderate two-year-old; but the Count bois" 
him on account of his extraordinary powers, bone, symmetry, and capital blo’ 
He is by Nicolo (a Selim horse), out of a Beningbrough mare, and has bee! ' 
most successful sire in Russia: his stock carry everything before them. _ 
London Sporting Review for May, 1S 








Barley, Compared with Oats and Wheat. , 

Mr. Clayton,—So far as my observation extends, Barley has been hereto!" 
cultivated but sparsely within this State (Tennessee). Its advantages as 4") 
whatever they may be, are therefore perhaps little known to the mass 0! 
farming community. I am not the advocate of untried innovations, not’ 
content to slumber on in the old routine of our ¢olerable system of farming, ¥" 7 
out ever asking ourselves whether we capnot direct our agricultural labors 
more profitable channels. My impressiva is, as an agricultural community, 
have hitherto very generally merited a censure you ‘have faintly implied, °' 
want of spirit and energy. We have not, it is quite evident, pushed our enquire 
into the secrets of agricultural economy so rapidly or so successfully as 9! * 
our northern neighbors. Itis my present purpose to direct public atten” 
through the medium of your extensively circulated paper, to the cultul * 
products of a crop which is considered very profitable elsewhere, 2nd wy 
think should be more extensively introduced here. The late Judge Buel,” + 
bany, in an essay upon the culture and products of barley, says :— + 

“The average product in England is stated by Donaldson at thirty-two 0" 7 
per acre. The product in New York varies from fifteen to seventy bushes be ry 
cording to season and soil; and I think the average is somewhat short °! mn 
of Great Britain. Compared with wheat, its Lan is as two or two a 
half to one; compared with oats, about equal, provided the soil is adap" "| 
this grain. It is however to be remembered that neither wheat nor 0) 7 
adapted to a barley soil; the first requiring a more stiff and tenacious, #° "7 
latter a more cold and moist location.” sth 

Barley is a “less precarious crop” than wheat ; “is subject to fewer 4% 
and has few insect enemies to encounter,” says the same high authority 
soil best suited to it, we are told is that which is “not wet, nor vé'Y a ie 
poor ;”” but rather “dry, light, and mellow.” When the soil is too "™ mn) 
grain is very liable to loige. A correspondent of the Bath Agricultural >”. 
states that 60 bushels of barley to the acre have been produced, by soak!" "| 
seed in “ the black water taken from the reservoir of a manure heap.” 

It is probable that there are many of our fields, the soil of which 1s not #4 





the immense charge, this is very necessary ; in fact, it is wonderful how few 


to wheat, oats, or rye, in which fine crops of barley might be grown. 





intended ; so, I lay aside my pen, hoping that the endeavors of every true spor. | 7 


that the party had again become clamorous ; and, as Imperial Racing Prizes hal 7 


Two Hundred and Fifty Pounds (English money), given by His Imperial Majesty, wii! eo 
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A corresponlent of the New Farmer (Mr. Henry Stephens, of Ver- 
_,ont) says:—“* The Barley or Seotch Oats, so called, I have cultivated, but not 
wth very great success ; their weight is generally about forty-two pounds = 
sospel. I have seldom been able to raise more than from twenty to twenty-five 
hoshels per acre. The black oats 1 have cultivated ; their weight is about thirty- 
..x pounds per bushel, and produce about as many bushels per acre as the barley. 
The greatest objection I have to the barley or Scotch oats is, that they must be 
»arvested suddenly after they are fit, in order to prevent waste. The common 
‘s which are raised I consider preferable.” 

[he barley is rougher and more bearded thanoats, and is therefore considered 
»etter food for horses. It weighs more to the bushel, and «f consequence has 
ore substance. It is a more prolific crop than wheat, and may be grown on soils 
-yat suit neither oats or wheat. Barley is in great and merited use for malting. 
i, sa valuable grain for stock of every kind, and the meal makes a wholesome 
‘hough not a white bread. 
These suggestions and quotations are made for the benefit of all who may be 
acquainted with its culture, and may pass for what they are worth. Of this 
» reader may be assured, J have no barley seed for sale, and hence have no in- 
st in getting up amania. I should be pleased, however, to see a few more 
ds of this valuable grain growing in Tennessee. Curtivs. 
Southern Cultivator. 


Stewart’s Stable Economn. 


sTABLE ECONOMY: A TREATISE ON THE MANAGEMENT OF HORSES, 
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Stabling, Grooming, Feeding, Watering, Working and Training. 
BY JOHN STEWART, 
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This valuable work, which has not been republished in America, will be given entire 
present volume of the “ Spirit of the Times,” with all the Plates, etc. from tho 


nd London edition. omnes 
STABLE OPERATIONS. 


Deessine arterR Workx.—This operation varies according to many cireum- 
aces: it is influenced by the kind of horse, the state and time in which he 
ves at the stable. Slow-working horses merely require to be dried and 
caned; those of fast-work may require something more, and those which ar- 
at a late hour are not usually dressed as they would be by coming home 
ier. The principal objects in dressing a horse after work are to get him 
;,cool, and clean. It is only, however, in stables tolerably well regulated that 
e three objects are aimed at, or attainable. Carters, and other inferior sta- 
n, endeavor to remove the mud which adheres to the belly, the feet, and 
s, and they are not often very particular as to the manner in which this is 
If a pond or riverbe at hand, or on the road home, the horse is driven 
‘i it, and his keeper considers that the best, which I suppose means the 
i, way of cleaning him. Others, having no such convenience, are content 
w two or three buckets of water over the legs. Their only way of dry- 
orse Is by sponging the legs, and wisping the body, and this is generally 
( it were a matter of form, more than of utility. There are some lazy 
0 give themselves no concern about dressing the horse. ‘They put 
c stable wet and dirty as he comes off the road; and after he is dry, 
ie gets a seratch with the currycomb, and a rub with the straw-wisp. 
ug horses require very different treatment. The rate at which they 
rcuders them particularly liable to all those diseases arising from, or con- 
| with changes of temperature. In winter, the horse comes off the road, 
vet, and bespattered with mud; in summer, he is hotter, drenched in 
ion, or half dry, his coat matted, and sticking close to the skin. Some- 
is quite cool, but wet, and clothed in mud. ‘The treatment he receives 
ilways the same. In summer, after easy work, his feet and legs may 
d and dried, and his body dressed in nearly the same manner that it is 
ed before work. ‘The wisp dries the places that are moist with perspira- 
the currycomb removes the mud, and the brush polishes the hair, lays it, 
s away the dust. ‘The dressing in such a case is simple and soon over, 
sallthe horse requires. "When drenched in rain or perspiration, he must 
ed, by means of the scraper, the wisp, and evaporation; when heated, he 
tbe walked about till cool, and sometimes he may be bathed, that he may be 
cooled and cleaned. 
‘craping.—The scraper is sometimes termed a sweat-knife. In some stables 
just-a piece of hoop iron, aboat twenty inches long, by one and a half 
; in the racing and hunting stables it is made of wood, sharp only on one 
, and having the back thick and strong. When properly handled it is a very 
il instrament. The groom taking an extremity in each hand, passes over 
ck, back, belly, quarters, sides, every place where it can operate ; and, 
i geutle and steady pressure he removes the wet mud, the rain, and the 
ration. Fresh horses do not undéfrstand this, and are apt to resist it. A 
nore than the usual care and gentleness at the first two or three dressings 
rthem familiar withit. The pressure applied must vary at different parts 
jody, being lightest where the coat and the skin are thinnest. The scra- 
st pass over the same places several times, especially the belly, to which 
‘er gravitates from the back and sides. It has little or nothing to do 
these parts are easily dried by a large sponge, and are apt to be 
| by the scraper. This operation finished, the horse, if hot, must be 
ed abouta little, and if cool, he must be dried. 
‘ing @ Heated Horse.—Every body knows that a horse ought not to be 
| when perspiring very copiously ; he must not stand still. It is known 
is likely to catch cold, or to take inflamed lungs, or to founder. By keep- 
gentle motion till cool, these evils are prevented. ‘This is all that 
ien can Say about it, and perhaps little more can be said with certainty. 
st go a little deeper than the skin, and consider the state of the internal 
‘| the moment the horse has finished a severe task. ‘The action of the 
e blood-vessels, the nerves, and perhaps other parts, has been greatly 
ised, to correspond with the extraordinary action of the muscles, the in- 
ts of motion. ‘The circulation, once excited, does not become tranquil 
uoment exertion ceases. The heart, and other internal organs which act 
cert with the heart, continue fora time to perform their functions with all 
erzy which violent muscular action demands, and they do mischief before 
e aware that their extraordinary services are no longer required. An ir- 
‘ity in the distribution of the blood takes place ; some part receives more 
needs, and an inflammation is the result. Motion prevents this, because 
ys up a demand for blood among the muscles. The transition from rapid 
to rest is too sudden, and should be broken by gentle motion. If the 
id nervous system could be restrained as easily as the action of the vo- 
y muscles, there would be no need for walking a heated horse, since it 
‘be sufficient to render all the organs tranquil at the same time. 
s brief analysis of what is going on internally, may be useful to those who 
snow exactly when it is safe to put a heated horse to perfect rest. It is 
| ‘sto keep him in motion after the pulse has sunk to nearly its natural 
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er of beats per minute, which is under 40. Stablemen go by the heat of | 


i, but on a hot day the skin will often remain above its usual heat, for a 

vile after the system is quite calm. The state of the skin, however, in 
indicates the degree of internal excitement with sufficient accuracy. 

© object, then, in walking a heated horse, is to allay the excitement of ex- 

i all parts of the body at the same time and by degrees, to keep the 

es working because the heart is working. The motion should always be 

sud the horse led, not ridden. If wet, and the weather cold, his walk may 

‘ster than summer weather requires. 

‘yien the state of the weather, and the want of a covered ride put walking 

' the question, the horse must either go to the stable or he must suffer a 

exposure to the rain. 'When much excited, that is, when very warm, it is 

‘that he should walk for a few minutes in the rain, than that he should 

juite still. But a horse seldom comes in very warm while it is raining. 

“ iiust go into the stable it should not be too close. 


* laint under it. ‘Till somewhat calm he may stand with his head to the 
not in a current of cold air, at least not after he begins to cool. 
‘wkg @ Wet Horse-—Gentle motion to a heated horse is necessary, to 
“ut the evils likely to arise from one set of organs doing more than another 
“julres. But in many cases motion after work is useful when the horse is 
He may come in drenched with rain, but quite cool, and there may 
one at hand to dry him, or his coat may be so long that one man cannot 
“cry, before he begins to shiver. In such cases the horse should be 
“““ about. Were he stabled or allowed to stand at rest in this state, he 
‘© very likely to suffer as much injury as if he were suddenly brought to 
“still when in a high state of perspiration. Evaporation commences : 
‘ure with which the skin is Bae is converted into vapor, and as it 
“s Luis form it robs the horse of a large quantity of heat. If he be kept 
ou while this cooling and drying process is going on, an extra quantity of 
* formed, which may very well be spared a converting the water into 
"While sufficient is retained to keep the skin comfortably warm. Every 
_ “st understand the difference between sitting and walking in wet clothes. 
“ose be allowed to stand, while wet, evaporation still goes on. Every 
eg of ‘moisture takes away so much heat, but there is no stimulus to pro- 
“© lormation of an extra quantity of heat; in a little while, the skin be- 
~* sensibly cold, the blood cireulates slowly, there is no demand for it on 
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“lace, nor among the museles, and it accumulates upon internal o él 





y-and-by the horse takes & violent shivering fit ; after this has continued for @ 
: —* 





To a horse hot, per- | 
4, and breathing very quick, a warm stable is particularly distressing. | 





time, the system appears to become aware that it has been insidiously depiived 
of more heat than it ean conveniently spare ; then a process is sct up for re- 

uring the loss, and fer meeting the increased demand. But before this calori- 
ying process is fairly established, the demand for an extra quantity of heat has 
probably ceased. skin has become dry, and there is no longer any evapora- 
tion. ence the heat accumulates, and the horse is fevered. J do not pretend 
to trace events any further. The next thing of which we become aware is ge- 
nerally an inflammation of the feet, the throat, the lungs, or some other part. 
But we cannot tell what is going on between the time that the body becomes 
hot, and the time that inflammation appears. I am not even certain that the 
other my take place in the order in which they are enumerated ; nor am I 
sure that there is no otherchange. ‘The analysis may be defective ; something 
may take place that I have not observed, and possibly the loss of heat by evapo- 
ration may net always produce these effects without assistance. It is positively 
known, however, that there is danger in exposing a horse to cold when he is 
not in motien; and, which is the same thing, it is equally, indeed, more dan- 
gerous to let him stand when he is wet. If he cannot be dried by manual labor, 
he must be moved about till he is dried by evaporation. 

Wisping a Wet Horse.—When there is sufficient strength in the stabie, the 
proper way to dry the horse is by rubbing him with wisps. After removing all 
the water that can be taken away with the scraper, two men commence on each 
side. They rub the skin with soft wisps; those which absorb moisture most 
——- are the best, and should be often changed. None but a bred groom can 
dry a horse expeditiously and well in this way. The operation requires some ac- 
tion and a good deal of strength. An awkward groom cannot do it, and a lazy 
fellow will not. They will wisp the horse for a couple of hours, and leave him 
almost as wet asat the beginning. They lay the hair but donot dry it, and they 
are sure to neglect the legs and the belly, the very parts that have most need to 
be dried quickly. The man must put some strength into his arm. He must 
rub hard, aad in all directions, across, and against the hair, oftener than over it. 
His wisp should be firm yet soft, the straw broken. Some cannot even make 
this simple article. A stout fellow may take one in each hand, if only two are 
employed about the horse; and a bey must often take one in both his hands. 
Two men may dry a horse in half an hour, a little more or a little less, accord- 
ing to his condition, the lengti: of his coat, and the state of the weather. 

Clothing a Wet Horse.—When the horse can neither be dried by the wisp, 
nor kept in motion, some other means must be taken to prevent him catching 
cold. He may be scraped, and then clothed, or he may be clothed without scra- 
ping. Thisis rot a good practice, nor a substitute for grooming ; it is merely 
an ee which may be ape ge | resorted to when the horse must be 
stabled wet as he comes off the road. Clothing renders him less likely to catch 
cold, but it does not perform the duty that ought to be performed by the groom. 
When the horse is completely and quickly dried by manual labor, there is not 
the slightest chance of his suffering any mischief from cold; the friction of the 
wisp keeps the blood on the surface, and the horse can be put up quite comfort- 
able. ‘When he is kept in motion till the moisture has all evaporated, he can 
suffer no more injury than if he were brought in quite dry. When clothing is 
applied, it is with the intention of checking evaporation. It makes this process 
go on more slowly than if the horse were naked ; in consequence he loses less 
heat in a given time, and he never becomes very cold. The clothing also ab- 
sorbs much of the water, which, if allowed to evaporate, would take away much 
heat that is thus retained. Of course, the horse remains wet for a longer time 
than if he were unclothed. But it is doubtful if moisture applied oceasionally 
for an hour or two on the skin is injurious. It probably has some influence ; 
but it is well known that cold has much more. Long-continued moisture in- 
jures the coat, destroys its glossy appearance, but I am not aware that it does 
any thing else. Iam not speaking of moisture applied for many successive 
hours, but of that which is retained perhaps an hour longer by clothing than it 
would remain if allowed to evaporate without interruption. I am aware that a 
horse is apt to perspire if clothed up when his coat is wet or damp. But this 
takes place only when the clothing is too heavy, or the horse too warm. Inthe 
case under consideration the clothing, unless the horse be cold, is not intended 
to heat him, but to prevent him from becoming cold. In hot weather a wet 
horse requires less care; he need not be clothed, for evaporation will not ren- 
der him too cold; and if his coat be long, it will, without the assistance of 
clothing, keep the skin tolerably warm even in weather that is not hot. In all 
cases the cloth should be of woollen, and thrown loosely over the body, not 
bound by the roller, and in many cases it should be changed for a drier and a 
lighter one as it becomes charged with moisture. 


To many people all this care about a wet horse will appear to be superfluous. 
They will observe that horses are frequently exposed to all weathers, and to the 
worst of stable treatment, without receiving any apparent injury. This is true 
with regard to many horses ; their work is not exciting, not requiring that ex- 
ertion which agitates the whole frame. ‘There are horses, too, of less value, 
but performing work of the severest kind, upon whom a great deal of care can- 
not be bestowed. The proprietor may think it is cheaper to let the horses run 
considerable risk than to keep a sufficient number of men for taking better care 
of them. ‘These can be right only when their horses are very worthless, and 
perhaps not then. Ina valuable stud it is otherwise. ‘The extra expense of 
such careful treatment is not to be considered where horses are worth from tifty 
pounds to more than five limdred. It is also true that among stage-coach, and 
other horses of a similar kind, there are many who do not receive any injury 
from a wet coat. Those that have been gradually inured to exposure, or to 
stand unheeded till they dry, may feel cold and uncomfortable, and have a long, 
rough coat, but their health remains unaffected. The power of the system to 
accommodate itself to circumstances is very great. These horses are as easily 
wet to the skin as other horses; but their skin has learned to furnish an addi- 
tional supply of heat, so soon and as often as the evaporating process demands 
it. Such horses require little care, though more would make them look better. 
But stablemen who know this are apt to treat all the horses alike. The 
young and the delicate must have additional care till they are inured to expo- 
sure. 

All horses, whatever be their age, condition, and work, are most easily inju- 
red by exposure to cold, after they have been heated by exertion. Every man 
may have proof of this in his own person. After perspiring he feels cold and 
disposed to shiver, though by this time the skin may be quite dry. It is the 
same with the horse. Before he has been heated he might stand in the cold, or 
with his coat wet for perhaps half an hour, without any danger; but after he 
has perspired pretty freely from exertion, motionless exposure in a cold atmos- 
phere for fifieen minutes will do him more harm than he would receive in thirty 
minutes before the exertion ; or, in the one case, he would be none the worse— 
in the other, he would have a cough next day. 
Therefore, a wet horse requires most care when his work has heated him. 
He must be dried more quickly, or kept in motion for a longer time than if he 
had not been excited. 
It is continued cold that does the mischief in all cases; some, from habit, 
will bear much more than others, but none seem able to bear it so well after as 
before perspiring. The intolerance of cold seems to remain for an hour or two 
after the horse is quite cool, and to increase as the skin loses its heat. 

The first symptom of approaching danger is staring of the coat ; if the horse 
be immediately put into a warm stable, or warmly clothed, or put in motion, he 
may, and probably will, escape. The second symptom is shivering, which ought 
to be quickly arrested by applying warmth. ‘There is no danger in exposure, so 
long as the skiu remains comfortably warm or hot. 

To Remove the Mud.—There are two ways of removing the mud. One may 
be termed the dry, and another the wet mode. The first is performed by means 
of the scraper and the currycomb, or a kind of brush made of whalebone, whica 
answers much better than the currycomb. In most of the well-regulated coach- 
ing-stables, the strappers are never allowed to apply water to a horse that has 
come off the road. The usual practice is to strip off the mud and loose water 
by the sweat knife ; to walk the horse about for ten minutes if he be warm or 
wet and the weather fair, otherwise he stands a little in his stall or in an open 
shed. then the man begins with the driest of those that have come in together. 
Much of the surface mud which the scraper has left about the legs is removed 
by a straw wisp, or a small birch broom, or the whalebone brush ; the wisp like- 
wise helps to i the horse. The whalebone brush is a very useful article when 
the coat is long. That, and the currycomb, with the aid of a wisp, are almost 
the only implements coaching-strappers require in the winter season. It clears 
away the mud and separates the hairs, but it does not polish them. A gloss 
| such as the coat of these horses requires is given by the wisp. The whalebone 
brush is sometimes too coarse, and many horses cannot bear it at any time, while 
others can suffer it only in winter. After the mud has been removed with this 
brush, the matted hair parted by the currycomb, and the horse dusted all over 
with the wisp, his feet are washed, the soles picked, the shoes examined, the 
legs and ppl well rubbed, partly by the hand and partly by the wisp, and the 
mane and tail combed. In the best of these stables he is well dressed with the 
bristle brush before he goes to work. In other stables the usual mode of remov- 
ing the mud is 


| 
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and mud, without doing which it is worse than useless 

sponge is employed for drying the hair, for soaking u erty hey dr pet ice 
water. Afterwards, the legs and all the parts that iow been washed are ren- 
dered completely dry by rubbing with the straw-wisp, the rubber, and the hand 

Among valuable horses this is always done ; wherever the legs have little hair 
about them, and that little cannot be properly dried after washi 
should take place. 

Wet Legs.—It is a very common practice, because it is easy, to wash the 
legs ; but none, save the best of stablemen, will be at the trouble of drying 
them ; they are allowed to dry of themselves, and they become excessively 
cold. Evaporation commences; after a time a process is set up for producing 
heat sufficient to carry on evaporation and to maintain temperature of the skin. 
Before this process can be fully established, the water has all evaporated ; then 
the heat accumulates ; inflammation succeeds, and often runs so far as to pro- 
dace mortification. When the inflammation is slight and transient, the skin is 
soon completely restored to health, and no one knows that it had ever been in- 
flamed. When the process runs higher, there is a slight oozing from the skin, 
which constitutes what is termed grease, or a spot of grease, for when this dis- 
ease is spread over a large surface, it is the result of repeated neglect. When 
the inflammation has been still more severe, mortification ensues; th: horse is 
lame, the leg swollen, and in a day or two a crack is visible across the pastern,. 
generally at that part where the motion is greatest. This crack is sometimes a 
mere rupture of the tumefied skin, but very often it is produced by a dead por-- 
tion of the skin having fallen out ; what is called a core in the heel arises from 
the same cause ; it differs from the crack only in being deeper and wider. The 
reason why cold produces such local injury of the skin covering the legs, and 
not of that covering any other part, is sufficiently plain. The legs, in propor- 
tion to their size, have a very extensive surface exposed to evaporation, and the 
cold becomes more intense than it can ever become on the body. Tv avoid 
these evils, the legs-must either be dried after washing, or they must not be - 
washed at all. , 

Among horses that have the fetlocks and the legs well clothed, with long and 
strong hair, it is not necessary to be so particular about drying the legs ; the 
length and the thickness of the hair check evaporation. This process is not 
permitted to go on so rapidly ; the air and the vapor are entangled among the 
hair, they cannot get away, and of course cannot carry off the heat so rapidly as 
from anaked heel. But forall this, it is possible to make the lega, even of those 
hairy-heeled horses, so cold as to produce inflammation. And when these 
horses have the legs trinamed bare, they are more liable to grease than the light- 
er horse of faster work. But the greatest number of patients with grease, occur 
where the legs and heels are trimmed, washed, and never properly dried. There 
is no grease where there is good grooming, and not much where the legs are 
well covered with hair. It is true that fat or plethoric horses are very liable to 
cracks and moisture of the heels, but though it may not be easy, yet it is quite 
possible for a good groom to prevent grease even in these horses. 

The proprietors of coaching-studs, a great many of them, find that the strap- 
pers have not time nor inclination to dry the legs after washing, and they pro- 
hibit the operation altogether. The men, nevertheless, are very fond of wash- 
ing ; it is easier to wash the legs clean than to brush them clean; and laziness 
is never without its plea. It is said that washing has nothing to do with grease 
or cracked heels, and that these diseases will occur where no washing is ever 








»no washing 





allowed. ‘This is partly true, but the grease arises from the same cause ; though 
the legs are not washed, yet they are not dried when the horses come in with 
them wet; hence the great number of cases in wet winters. It is also said that 
if the legs be wet when the horses come in, washing cannot make them wetter ; 
though the legs be wet yet they are warm, and if they must be washed it should 
be with water warm as the skin. 

I am not objecting to washing under all circumstances. It isa bad practice, 
among naked-heeled horses, only when the men will not or cannot make the legs 
dry. In a gentleman's stable the legs ought to be washed, but they ought also 
to be thoroughly dried before the horse is left. It is the evaporation, or the cold 
produced by evaporation, that does the mischief. In a cart-horse stable there is 
less chance of washing doing any harm; the long hair preventing the legs from 
becoming very cold ; still, if grease, swelled legs, or cracked heels occur often, 
either washing must be prohibited, or the legs must be dried after it, or the wash- 
ing must be performed at other times. In a farm-stable, the man after working 
the horse all day cannot be expected to bestow an hour or two upon the legs at 
night ; but he may forbear washing them when he finds that grease is the conse- 
quence. He may brush off the mud, when it is dry, anda wisp or a sponge will 
take away the loose water which the horse brings from his work. If the legs 
become itchy and scurfy under this treatment, they may be washed once or twice 
a-week with soapy warm water, well applied, by means of a brush that will 
reach the skin ; and this washing, particularly in cold weather, should be perform- 
ed before the horse goes to his work, not after it. While he is in motion the legs 
will not become cold. The object of such a washing is not to clean the hair, 
but to clean the skin, which is apt to become foul and to itch from the mud ad- 
hering to it undisturbed. Upon drawing the hand over the pasterns and the legs, 
when in this state, numerous pimples are felt, some of which are raw. The 
horse is often stamping violently, and rubbing one leg against another. A solu- 
tion of salt is a common and useful remedy against the itchiness, but it will not 
prevent a return. 

I am aware that in many coaching-stables the men are still permitted to wash 
the horse’s legs, without being compelled to dry them. This is no argument 
in favor of washing; for unless the legs be well clothed with hair, they will al- 
ways tell the same tale. The horses that have recently entered these studs 
have grease, swelled legs, and cracked heels; those that have been a longer 
time in the service may be free from these, yet they show that they have had 
them overand over again. ‘Their legs are round and fleshy ; the skin thick, bald, 
seamed, callous. Nature has done much to inure the skin, but not before the 
horse has given a great deal of trouble, and perhaps not till he is permanently 
blemished. 

Bathing.—This name may be given to the operation of washing the horse all 
over. Where possible, and not forbidden by the owner, a lazy or ignorant groom 
always performs it in the neighboring river or pond. Some take the horse into 
the water till it is up to his belly, and others swim him into the depths, from 
which man and horse are often borne away with the stream, to the great grief of the 
newspaper editor who deplores their melancholy fate ; by which I suppose he 
means melancholy ignorance. 

These river bathings ought to be entirely prohibited. In this town boys are 
often sent to the Clyde with horses, and they play themselves in the water, 
wading here and there, and up and down, till the horse is benumbed and carried 
off, or hardly able to reach the shore. Besides this risk, he is cooled both with- 
out and within, for he is generally permitted to drink at the same time. The 
running water removes the mud very effectually, but that can be done quite as 
well, and with less danger to the horse, though with a little more trouble to the 
keeper, in the stable-yard. There are only certain times in which bathing is 
proper, and these times are never observed when the men have got into the habit 
of going to the river. 

In cold weather it is an act of madness. 
summer, a general bathing is recsmar ey s | : 
stage at the rate of ten miles an hour. It cleans the skin more effectually than 
any other means, and with less irritation to the horse ; it renders him ee 
bly cool, and, under certain conditions, it does him no harm. ‘Those employe 
in public conveyances, are almost the only horses that require It. During _ 
hot weather they suffer much, from the pace at which they travel. eo 4 “The 
off the road steeped in perspiration, but in a few minutes they are yy. 
coat is thin and short, and the hairs glued together by dirt and sweat ; raise 
and separate them with the currycomb is productive of much ae — y “e- 
gravated by the fevered condition of the horse. The xan < ms xn 
horse in this state is by washing him. The operation is perfo y oe 
brush and the sponge. The horse should stand in the sun. The man — 
large coarse sponge in his hand, usually commences at the neck, close to the 
head ; he proceeds backward and downward till he has bathed the horse pipe 
This may be done in two minutes. ‘Then, dipping his brush in the water, hey. 
plies it as generally as the sponge, drawing it always in the direction of the hair, 
without any rubbing. ‘The sponge merely applies the water ; the brush loosens 
and removes the dust and perspiration which adhere to the hair. The sweat- 
knife is next employed, and the horse being yy as dry as possible, 4 1. 
walked about in the sun for half an hour, more or less, till he is perfectly drye 
During the time he is in motion the scraper is re-applied several anes, SUF 
cially to the belly, and the horse gets water at twice or thrice. When quite d-t 
he is stabled, and wisped over, perhaps lightly brushed, to lay and polish his coay 
and when his legs are well rubbed he is ready for feeding. roe 

To the hackney and the stage-coach horse, a bathing of this kind gr Apa 
be given with great benefit. It improves the appearance of the skin, an 4 ; 
dues that fevered state of the system in which horses often remain for a 4 
time after severe exertion under a burningsun. It must not be ee. ed 
herse should be washed and dried as quickly as possible. The object is to 


During some of the hottest days in 
refreshing to a horse that has run a 





b 

Washing —When the horse is very dirty he is usually washed outside the 
stable; his belly is scraped, and the remainder of the mud is washed off at 
once by the application of water. Some clean the body before they wash the 
legs; but that is only when there is not much mud about the horse. They do 
so that he may go into the stable quite clean. He soils his feet and legs by 
stamping the ground when his body is being cleaned. It matters little whether 
the dressing commence with the body or with the legs; but when the legs are 
 adued the lost things, Ghabsage quncaal oh endiied . Inwa , @ sponge 
and a water-brush are employed. Some use a mop, and this is called the lazy 
method ; it is truly the trick of a careless sloven ; it wets the lege but does not 


loudy days it 
der him comfortably cool, not to freeze him. Upon cold, wet, or clons 
is forbidden, and after sunset it is out of the question. For slow-working horses 


: . i rate 
it is neither necessary nor proper. The excitement ——— gh tose me 
that the circulation becomes tranquil soon after the wo = wred condition which, 


so difficult to clean, and they are not liable to the faint 
fast work produces in hot x ey The men who attend Bas hd pre oad 
seldom able to bathe them, even though bathing were Den ; y 


not sufficient despatch. 
Definition of a Lover.—A lover has been pithily described as a man who in his 





clean them. ‘The brush goes to the roots of the hair, and rem~~1s all the sand 
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| ansiety to obtain possession of another, has lost possessiun of himself —Mirror. 
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RACES AND MATCHES TO COME. 


LovisVILLE, Ky. - - Oakland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesday, —— 
MaYsvVILLE, Ky. - - Beechland Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 2d Tuesda uesday,oth Pay 


NewYork City - - Centreville Trotting Course, Spring Meeting, 2d 
New Orveans, La.- Metarie Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, 24 Wednesday, me ya 
“6 rr ‘Eclipse Course, J. C. Fall Meeting, Ist Tuesday, Ist Dec. 


Toronto, U.C. - - - Scarlett’s Course, Ist Tuesday, 7th July. 


A COUNTRYMAN IN TOWN. 


, hu Spikehorn entered the habitation of his friend, the town 
ian yy vier his half sister, Miss Lavinia Wrinkleton seated in a half 
recumbent posture on a sofa, with a gilded annual open before her. A stra 
ringlet had stolen from temporary confinement, and hung pendant just = — 
from the temporal artery to touch, gently, a denuded shoulder. A | — 
witly languishing propensity, in accordance with the attitude of the — ene . 
seemed half awake to the emergency, when the stranger entered. e ~ — 
Col. Spikehorn, when pronounced by Mr. Right, aroused the fair ~ w at 08 
with girlish timidity, either natural or assum for the occasion, an aa i se 
hand of the western gentleman was touched with the extremity 0 - > g s 
garnished with gems and the precious metal, for the haere of whic a 
many day dreams have been constructed. Miss Lavinia Wrink ee asto- 
nished that the western gentleman seemed to fee] no embarrassment in her pre- 
sence, and in the richly furnished apartment where she gave him audience. He 
seated himself beside oe and asked her how she had been, in the same free and 
easy style in which he would have addressed an old backwoods chum. He never 
said a word of the weather, but entered at once into the discussion of politics, 

itical economy and the money market. na 
or iWon game are so full of joy aspirations,” said Miss Lavinia, “ that 
we, the weaker vessels can scarcely follow you: pray sir, have you been at the 
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Pes, Miss, I have, and nearly fainted—you have a small sprinkle of fixins 
here uncommon fine, no mistake; I allow that Madam Augusta is hard to beat 
—if we had her on Big Piney, we would elect her to congress.” 

‘You have met with several novelties in the city, I presume,” said the fair 
one. 

“ You are right, Miss,” was the reply, “and I presume that was a novelty 
which we rode up in,” turning to Mr. Right. 

“An omnibus,” said the person appealed to, ‘a vehicle of great utility, and 
one of the late inventions.” 

“Well, my Christian friend,” observed Colonel Spikehorn, “there may be 
atility in such a machine, but I would not put a likely rigger into an omnibus 
—I kept one hand on my pocket book and the other with a painter grip hold 
of my watch guard, all the time we were in that crowd; I have seen a 
likelier looking gang carried to the Penitentiary, for hog-stealing in my country.” 

“Tt is an intolerably mixed company which is found in an omnibus, I am 
told,” said Miss Lavinia Wrinkleton—* though I have never been inside of 
one.” 

“You're right, my honey,” said Col. Spikehorn, “and if you would avoid 
leprosy, stay out of such pestiferous fixins.” 

“I’m charmed with your exquisite taste, Colonel Spikeantler,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘ how extensively does refinement approximate ideas and opinions! There 
is, for instance a kindred affinity between your sentiments and mine ; I should 
so love the west, if Icould visit it—I should love dearly to perambulate a flower 
enameled prairie.” 

“You are right, miss,” responded the Colonel, “it is the 
enjoyment in the world, and a woman on a likely nag, on a rol 
tallest kind of a gal—I allow you had better emigrate.” _ , Pas: 

“What are the ordinary pursuits of a young lady, married or single, in inde- 
pendent or in middling circumstances, in the west,”’ enquired Miss Lavinia 
Wrinkleton. 

“Ordinary! middling’! I think you say,” was the reply ; “there is no ordinary 
eccupation for our western gals, they are all extra-ordinary and above middling in 
look, action, and sentiment. They, the natives, as well as all who emigrate to 
our diggins, are upon the grand scale of the country, great, glorious and noble ! 
—they are sisters or mothers of men! of ready-made soldiers !” 

At this moment, a pair of young city gentlemen came into the apartment, and 
the young lady rose with grace and imposing amity, and said, “* Colonel Spike- 
antler, allow me to introduce Mr. Wreath and Mr. Lavender ?”” 

The first little gentleman, whose smoothly combed head reached as high as 
Colonel Spikehorn’s waistcoat pocket, approached and extended his fingers 
which were enclosed in white kid. The western gentleman seized the whole 
hand in his, instead of the light-fingered mode of salutation, and with the warm 
greeting which his heart dictated pressed it as if it had been clamped in a black- 
smith’s vice. The torture which was unconsciously inflicted threw the young 
gentleman into such a spasm, that he was almost speechless. When the mus- 
eles of the Colonel were relaxed, the other citizen approached, and when offer- 
ing his hand, Mr. Wreath, who had recovéred his speech, exclaimed—‘“ you had 
better not ;’—but he was too late; Mr. Lavender was a sufferer as well as his 
friend, end in his agony, being a punster, he screamed out, ‘“ what a vic-ious 
pressure we are enduring,” and, as he said it, he turned an agonizing look on his 
fellow-sufferer. 

“It is worse here than in the west, I allow,” said Colonel Spikehorn “but 
we must all grin and bear it ; the next generation may profit by our errors.” 

Mr. Wreath and Mr. Lavender, having turned the conversation so as to com- 
pare operas, concerts, and vaudevilles, and there being a pianoforte open in the 
apartment, it was natural for them to invite Miss Lavina Wrinkleton to entertain 
them with a song. They both stood before her bowing and entreating with im- 
ploring looks and gestures for a considerable period, while she under-rated her 
ability to please, and made many cogent excuses with the determination, how- 
ever, ultimately to comply, although she was “not in voice,” and “ very wretch- 
edly out of practice,” &c. At length Colonel Spikehorn added his voice of 
persuasion, and re ; 

‘Come, Miss, give us a flirt or two, if you please, for! allow you can out sing 
a thousand mocking birds and give ’em six in the game.” 


This appeal was successful, and the obliging young lady rose with an elastic 
bound, whch was civil, if not flattering to the stranger in town. Unfortunately 
however, for the fair one, that identical ringlet which had stole down her neck, to 
wanton over a denuded shoulder, fell off, and lay inert on the carpet. Colonel 
Spikehorn snatched it up and restored it, just as the young lady took her seat at 
the instrument. ; 

“She is shedding her hair,” muttered the colonel, as Miss Lavina Wrinkleton 
replaced it and then ran her fingers discursively over the keys of the piano. 

“Go it on the loud, Miss,” said Colonel Spikehorn, “Those are what I call 
the scientific licks, and sprinkled in past common.” 

“« Name = favorite piece, Colonel Spikeantler,”’ said Miss Lavina Wrinkle- 
ton, ‘‘and I will sing a ballad for you.” She said this, and embellished her visage 
with one ef those smiles which was designed to reach the very citadel of the 
heart. The Colonel named, as a favorite that little ballad, entitled ““O come to 
the west,” and the fair one proceeded to sing it, playing the accompanyment 
with spirit and tasteful execution. This finished, she began that popular Italian 
piece entitled “una Voce poco pa,” and had proceeded as far as some of the 
most exquisite passages, when the two young citizens, Mr. Wreath and Mr. La- 
vender, who was standing near her, began to writhe and evince such spasmodie 
emotion, that Colonel Spikehorn affected, or really felt intense concern. He 
reached forward, therefore, and touching Miss Lavinia Wrinkleton on the arm, 
exclaimed— 

“For the sake of Heaven, miss, pause a moment or this pair of little ponies 
will faint !” 

The young gentlemen took the earliest occasion to depart, after their extacies 


had so far subsided, as to enable them to do so without the risk of taking cold. 
St. Louis News. 
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, Westminster Court of Requests. 
The plainti “The Pride of the Cobbler’s Dog.”—Old Saying. 
r a —_ pA Mrs. Walker, being called upon to state her case, read a long 
rng poh a gene eat” pnertn of han” “thre 
’ ’ “ five-farthi ing ;”’ i P 
mare op by ba gene ichadtons Cf a ene Duicsbaticted os 
© not see the necessity of your reading that long list of items,” inter-- 
— a Commissioner, who had been attending to the Seularie motion of the 
~_ 33 s noddle ; “the defendant appears to have had them.” 
a ca pg, — the defendant, shaking his head, and raising his hand 
teins nr din mie he pws to have the Commissioner’s attention. 
Mere, +H , e, “and she’ll come presently to the hitem that I hob. 
The plaintiff proceeded—* And there’s a pen’ ” 
mee Sh as ced Williams says he oid hea rete ae. ee 
r. Williams—That I never did. I’y 
not since I’ve been in the court. “oe es ee new -< qed her 
Mr. Walker—Oh yes, you have, Mister Williams : 
—— the baby fetched it. 
‘Now the “littlest daughter” happened to be in court, and w; iti 
: af . . . ’ th 
be IY fare of the commissioners, she took upon herself ns ‘stag oul a's 
ge that seemed to have come refined through a cracked penny-trumpet As 
iaearar let her fetch no sich a quantity as a pen’orth of butter.” The 
nae ny sre was evidently inherited by the child, for the “littlest girl as 
chia 2 Pe f _ Jumped up into the box where her father was standing, and 
ial hie vt. ae as if the latter had brought a charge of murder or arson 
g » She folded her arms, “cocked her jib,” in seafaring phrase, and said, 


your littlest daughter, as 


xr fetched no less than half-a-quartern of shilling on week days, and 
pig You knows as I didn’t, Missus Walker. 
my little girl, how much does half-a-quartern, as 


‘No, 

fourteen-penny for Sundays. 

A Commissioner—<And pray, 
ou call, come to? 

Girl—(quickly) Vy, three me 

The Commissioner—(to the defendant) Then it appears you did send for three 
ha’porth of butter ? 

Defendant—Oh, yes. 

Commissioner—Although you would not condescend to send for a pen’orth.— 
Why not send for the latter! 

Defendant—(putting on a look of barbarous dignity); I¢’s the look of the thing. 
I sends for a pen’orth o’ milk or a pen’orth o’ hile (oil), but never for a pen’orth 
o’ butter. I ham above that. 

There was something absolutely magnificent about the scraper of chins as he 
gave utterance to this piece of domestic aristucracy. 

The daughter was asked if she would swear that she had never fetched a pen’- 
orth of butter. She said she would. 

Mrs. Walker—Then it was half-a-quartern, for I’m as sure as I’m living 
ooman at this very minute as she had butter on the morning as I set it down in 
the book ; and if it won't a pen’orth it must have been half-a-quartern. 
Commissioner—(to the defendant) Do you dispute that it was half-a-quartern ? 
Defendant—No I won’t dispute ¢hat. 

Commissioner— Then you have no other objection to the plaintiff's claim 
against you? 

Defendant—None_ whatsomdever. 

Commissioner—The claim, I see, is 7s. 9}d., and your admission that you had 
had half-a-quartern, and not a pen’orth of butter, will make 7s. 10d. Are you 
content ? 

Defendant—Yes, if so be as Missus Walker wll say as I never had a pen’orth 
o” butter. - 

Missus Walker at once admitted that she must have made a mistake, and 
the barber’s assistant walked out of court a proud and contented man, minus the 
difference between half-a-quartern and a pen’orth, as well as two or three shil- 
lings costs. 

“What! what avails the paltry glitt’ring gold! 
My diguity’s untouched.” 








A Ciwil Answer.—A stranger in the city a day cr two since having lost his 
way, said to an awkward looking fellow—* I want to go to Dover street.” — 
** Well,” replied the fellow, walking coolly away, “ why the d I dont you 
go there ?” 
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Stallions for 1840. 


I> Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted duri 
for Five dollars. To those gentlemen who advertise their horses in detail (to the — a 
Twenty dollars) in this paper, no charge will be made. Cunt of 





ANDREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Herod, at Newmarket Race Course, Pet . 
at ST5—$100, and $1 to the greom. <, ‘ OP 


AN DERBY, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, Mart 
Co., Tenn., 4 miles from Mt. Pleasant, at $60, $75, and $100, and $1 to the groon 


ARGYLE, by Monsieur Tonson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W.R. Smith's plang 
tion, Laurens District, $.C., at $50. tae 


AUTOCRAT, Imported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Clarksville, Tea” 
limited to 55 mares at $60 and $70. Address James McClure & Co.” 


BELSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the sia 
of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. . 


BIRMINGHAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam) by Topgaliant 
at James L. Bradley’sstable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50. “ ’ 


CADMUS, by Eclipse, dam by Florizel, at Louisville, Ky., at $30 the season, and $4), 
insure. Lewis Shirley. 


CHILTON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder’s stable, 5 miles from Pane 
and 4from Grand View, Ragar Co., Illinois, at $15. ’ 


CRITIC, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey’s stable, 12 miles fag 
Baltimore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. . 


CHARLES KEMBLE, by Sir Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin, at the stable o; i. 
M. Reigart, East Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. : 


CHEROKEE, by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. John D. Casey's Stable 
Louisville, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 4 


DRONE, by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella, the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at ie 
Kendall Course, near Baltimore, Md , at $30 and $50. James B. Kendall. 
ECLIPSE, by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanson'y 

stable, near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100. 


EMANCIPATION, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court House, 
Va., at:$100, and $1 to the groom. John Wimbish. 


ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madison Uo, 
lilinois, under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. 


FELT, /mported, by Langar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. She 
diker, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom. 


a., 















































FOP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Col. F.C. H. Miller's, 2 m. from Cnape] 
Hill, ¥ arshall Co., Tenn., at $50 and $75. 


GEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction of M 
L. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 
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TS JUNE number of this magazine (being No. 6, Vol. XI.,) was published on the Ist 
of June, from the Office of the ‘‘ Spirit of the Times,” No. I Barclay street, Ameri- 
cau Hotel. It is embellished with A BEAUTIFUL MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING on 
Steel, by Gimber. The following is its Table of Contents :— 
EMBELLISHMENT. 
WILD-FOWL SHOOTING BY MOONLIGHT: 
A Mezzotinto Engraving on Steel by Gimber after Beckwith. 
CONTENTS. 
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WM. T. PORTER, 
Editor of the “‘ Turf Register” and of the “ Spirit of the Times.” 
New York, June 6, 1840. 


THE CULTIVATOR AND GENESEE FARMER. 

ts ---- two popuiar and valuable agricultural journals were united on the Ist of 

January, 1840. The consolidated paper is conducted by Messrs.GayLorp & TUCKER, 
editors of the late Genesee Farmer, and published onthe first of each month, in the city 
of Albany, N.Y.,at One Dollar a year, inadvance. It is believed to be the cheapest pub- 
lication in this country, considering the amount and value of its contents, the number of 
its illustrations, and the beauty of its mechanical execution. The six numbers of the 
united paper now printed, are filled entirely with original contributions frommore than 
one hundred eminent practical farmers in different parts of our country; and contain 
more than fifty illustrations, among which are portraits of different breeds of Cattle, 
Sheep and Hogs; Plans of Buildings, Piggeries, Agricultural Implements, Hot-Beds, 
Pumps, Gates, Hot-Air Furnace, Steaming Apparatus, &c.&c. No efforts will be spared 
on the part of the Editors and Publishers, to render the consolidated paper worthy the 
high favor and patronage which the two papers separately enjoyed. 
ostmasters and nen disposed to lend their influence to aid the cause of agri- 


culture, are respectfully requested to actas agents. Address 
y P ? JESSE BUEL & CO. 


Publishers of the Cultivator, Albany. 


The Cultivator: 
A CONSOLIDATION oF BUEL’s CULTIVATOR AND THE GENESEE FARMER. 
Contents of No.6, for June, 1840. 
(All original.] 

The Horse—The Glanders—The Poll Evil]—Action of Manures—Silk—The Flour Mar- 
ket—Setting Early Cucumbeis—Scours and Dysentery in Sheep—Sheep Tick, ( Acarus 
reduvius) eological Survey of the State—Cankerworm—Horse Rakes, Common and 
Revolving—Report on Agricultural Schools— Raising Calves—The Sugar Beet—Wash- 
ing Sheep in Germany—Mortality among Swine—Cleaning Fruit Trees, Pruning—Do- 
mestic Economy—Rusk, Wheat Flour and Rice Puddiags, and Snow Balls—Dictionary 
of Terms usedin Agriculture and its Kindred Sciences—A Good Sheep—Robinson’s Im- 
proved Root Steamer, by S. Robinson—Fencing, by M. Adams—Apple Tree Worms, by 
S. W. Jewett—Lincolnshire Sheep, by L. D. Clift—Plans of Cheaper Houses Wanted, by 
N. Reed—Curing Hams, by G. S.—Durham Cattle—Crossing, by H. S. Randall—Labor- 
Saving Soap, by N. H.—Yoke for Breachy Cattle, Selection of Seed, and Shelter for 
Stock, y * - M. Garnett —Peaches—Change of Fruit, by D. Foote—Value of Agricultura! 
Papers, Management of Milch Cows, and Hoof Ail, by A. B. Cole—Experiment in Pork 
Making, by A. B. Allen—Whitington Wheat, and Chinese Corn, by W. R.—Study of Me- 
teorology, by B.S.—Culture of eat, by R. C.F.—The Osage Orange for Hedges, by 
T. S. Pleasants—Management of Bees, by $. G. Huntington—Culture of Cotton, by C. 
S. Jones—The Place to dig a Well, by J.J. Thomas—Weight of Berkshire Hogs, by J. R. 
Caldwell and J. C. Dewey—New Plan for a Bee Hive, by S. Robinson—Rural! Architec- 
ture, by J. R. B.—Preserving Cabbages, and Making Vinegar, by C. M.—To Prevent Dogs 








Sucking Eggs, by C. S. J.—Preserve your Papers, by X. Y.—Vanfossen’s Patent Grain 
Cutter, by T. J. Vanfossen—To Preserve Cabbages from Lice, by N. Starr—Imported 
Hogs in U. Canada, by J. Harland—Peach Trees, by H. Hammond—Cure for the Black 
Tongue, by C. — 


2 P List of Cuts in this Number. 

Fig. 55, Section of the Head of the Horse—56, The Common Horse Rake—57-58, The 
Revolving Horse Rake—59, Robinson’s Improved Root Steamer—60, Mr. Clift’s Lincoln- 
shire Buck, Nonesuch—61, Yoke for Breachy Cattle. 

U7 Subscriptions for the Cultivator received in New York by G.C. Thorburn, 11 John 
st.; A. Smith, 388 Broadway; A. Wakeman, 172 Fulton st.; I. Post, 88 Bowery; and F. 
Foster, 145 Fulton st.—by J. Dobson, Bookseller, Philadelphia—G. B. Smith, Baltimore— 
Trabue & West, Nashville—W. Dinn, New Orleans—R. Hill & Co., Richmond—W. J. 
Hobby, Au Hovey & Co., Boston—James Elliott, Philadelphia, Miss.—by Dr. W. 
ars Mden, Quebec, and by Eastwood & Skinner, Toronto, U. C. [je 6-2) 


A STALLION FOR SALE. 
i = Bay Stallion SIR ROBERT, just imported from Liverpool in the British bark 
Grace, Capt. Reip. He was bred by the late Mr. Haffenden, foaled in 1833, got by 

Bobadil, out of Fidalma by Waxy Pope. Her dam Dinarzade, by Selim, out of Princess 
by Sir Peter—Dungannon—Turf. Bobadil by Rubens, out of Skyscraper mare. 

He has coveredtwo seasons in the neighborhood of Lancaster, and is a sure foal getter. 

The horse may be seen at Tattersall’s, Broadway. 

May 29th, 1840—{my30} 


_ IMPROVED CHINA AND BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

sy subscriber keeps constantly on hand for sale, the above celebrated stock, of per- 

fect purity of blood, and of the largest size. He never uses less than three boars 
for his sows,and all of different families, so that he is always able to furnish pairs un- 
related to each other, and fresh crosses are kept up by annual importation on his own ac- 
count, from the best stock in England. Price of China Pigs, six to eight weeks old, caged 
and delivered on board steam or canal boats, $15 per pair; do. Berkshire, $20. To 
insure attention, orders must be accompanied with the money. Address, post paid, 

A. B. ALLEN 
May 30. 








Buffalo, Erie County, New York. 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, 

0. 61 BROADWAY, New York.—The undersigned, grateful for the liberal support 

he has received since he assumed the management of the Sans Souci, and ever 
anxious to deserve a continuance of the public favor, has, under the advice of many of 
the patrons of the establishment, decided upon the adoption of the name of the St. 
George Hotel, on and after the first day of June next, as being one more generally known 
ne more easily remembered and understood than the title which the house has hitherto 

orne. 

In adopting the title of the St. Gzorce Hork , the undersigned pledges himself to the 
public that they will at all times find at his establishment that comfort, quiet, cleanliness, 
and respectability which form the characteristics of the best London hotels, and which 
it will be his constant care and ambition to emulate. 

_ The proprietor would take the present occasion further to inform the public that many 
improvements in the establishment, suggested by his experience, have recently been 
made, and will soon be perfected, and that he has carefully revised his list of prices, and 
placed the St. George Hotel upon such a footing as will ensure to its patrons every com- 





fort andluxury combined, at such reasonable terms as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
May 26.—{my29-5tj 


A. HINCKLEY, Proprietor. 








GOVERNOR HAMILTON , by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stable 
Upson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. 

GLENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
near Florence, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson, 


GREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney Burbridge’s 
stable, Forest Hill, near Frankfort, Ky. Heis limited to 75 mares at $100 each. 


HEDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo. E. 
Blackbuin’s stable, Franklin Co., Ky., 7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 

HIBISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Dachess of York by Waxy, at the farm of George 
Fryer,near the Washington race Course, (Charleston, S.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom, 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Bedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
Farm, 4 m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


JOHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craig’s stable, 
Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 


JORDAN, Imported, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schlatre’s stable, 
near Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 

JOHN BULL, Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Marlboro’, Prince 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, underthe care of Fielder Suit. 


LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle. at Col. George Elliott’s stable, Gal. 
latin, Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 te the groom. 


LUZBOROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dam by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
Hickman Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100, and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares, 


LANGFORD, I ported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
at Penn’s Neck, | mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 


MONARCH, Imported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton's 
Woodland’s Estate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100, 


MERMAN, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
near Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 tothe groom. 





















































MONMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm of 
W.W. Bacon, 2} miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 


MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co., Ky., at 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom Edmund Bucon. 


MONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison’s 
stable, Bourbon Co., Ky., miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g:oom. 


NONPLUS, Imported, by Catton, out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col. Richard Sin- 
gieten’s Fork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. 


OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 

__Eagie Hotel, Trenton, NJ. 00 _ 

PORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 

PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va.. 80 pay 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. A. T. B. Merritt. 

PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stable, 
Spring Grove, Tenn.,7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 


PICTON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stables, 
La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 


PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Doctor Brown’s Godolphin, 
under the charge of S. M. Read, at the Metarie Course, New Orleans, at $25. 
































P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 


RIDDLESWORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexander 
Carter’s stable, near Mount Meigs, Ala., at $100. 





el 





Grove, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Hector Bell's stable; 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. 
SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virgmian, at the stable of D. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. __ 
SKYLARK, Imported, by Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Mustcian, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga., at $80 and $100. Geo. B. Robertson. 
STOCKHOLDE3, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A. B. Newsam’s stable, nei! 
Lesanon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. 
H. Blackburn’s, Woodford 


Henry A. Tayloe. 

















SHARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. 
Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 

STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granville 
County, N. C., at $60 and $100. ; 

SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pure Syrian Arab stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitui? 
Farm, 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to inswe 


SHADOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 
Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Rail Road, at $10. __ 


SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Belleville, St. Clair Co, IllinoS 
(14 m. from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 











tl 





Union Course, L. I., at $20 the season. 


TRANBY, Im 
Boonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 

VALPARAISO, —— by Velocipede, ont of Juliana by Gohanna, at the farm of © 
Benj. P. Gray, Woodford Co., Ky., 2m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 tos 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at the Oakland Course, Low* 
ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 50 Eares at $150. . 














Ky.,17 miles from Lexington, at $100. 


"ess 
WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy, dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s stable, Mads” 
County, near Huntsville, Ala., at $50. 


ee ee 
WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne by Imp. Citizen, at Dr. Joshua Cleme"* 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio at $25 


WHALE. Imported, by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, at the stable of _ 
W. Ware, 2“miles east of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75, and $! cash tof 














_ RACING AND BREEDING STUD FOR SALE. , 
ie following stock, now intraining by Wm. H. TayLor, at Mount Airy, nea! Wa 
Richmond, Va., is offered for sale :— ’ ¢ Da 
" pF Panic, b. m. 5 yrs. old, (bred by H. G. S. Key, Esq.) by Tychicus, out ° 
restley. 
No. 2. Clementina, b. f. 4 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Mischance. 
No 3. Omohondro, ch. c. 3 yrs. old, by Robin Brown, out of Multiflora—in two ® 
stakes and a match. : Hows 
No. 4. Etta O, br. f. 3 yrs. old, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, out of Aurora (dam of 
and Czarina. 
No. 5. Br.c. 3 yrs. old (bred by Robert W. Carter, Esq.), by Imp. Chateau Marg#” 
of the full sister to Lafayette (Rowena)—in a sweepstakes. ; for thé 
Great care and attention has been taken in breeding and preparing this stable her 0° 
Turf. I have reason to have much confidence in it, and exceedingly regret my othe! ck 


rsa¥y 


me 


weep 


+ 
x, ou" 











cupations will permit me no longer to indulge in this favorite amusement. Al! a Age ; 
is for sale,including colts by Priam, Cetus, St Leger, &c. I expect the colts‘ 
more this Spring, than I will take for the whole stock. Mules or other property ™ 


taken in part payment, and long credits if secured for the poop 1H. TAYL \E. 


Mount Airy, near Warsaw, Richmond, Co., Va., 2d April, 1840.—{ap11) 


ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED, 
f pt young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that ar 
dog and slut. They must be thorough-bred, and a pair from one year 
mooths old would be preferred. The price is less an object than the quality. 
This Office. 
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REINDEER, by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 


ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Florizel, at Walon! 


Pte 


TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Dre™s 


as r 
ted, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, ne 


Ck Sey 


WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon © | 
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June 6. 


V ne subscriber, finding at impossible from his extensive engagements in another State, 
t vote tual time and attention to his business here, requisite to its being properly 
Jocted, offers for saie or rent THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the City of Raleigh, at pre- 
cupied by hua. The Hotel, as every one knows, acquainted with it, is as desira- 
‘perty as Cau De owned, if the Proprietor can give his personal attention to it. It 
inorouguly furnished, and the purchaser or lessee could take immediate posses- 
uations in the United States offer so fine a chance for the profitable in- 





WORTHY THE ATTENTION OF THEPUBLIC. 


STOCK, &c. 


Few sil 

ent of money. 

a Lot of Ground, containing Six Acres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 
= a Plantation on Crab Tree Creek, within 2} miles of Raleigh, containing 678 


iuciuding all necessary buildings for a comfortable residence. , 
50 Acres of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying near the old Hills- 


ye above property will be sold on accommodating terms. 


or any pait thereof, are requested to make early application. ; 
-riber also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 


uria West, dam of Wagnerand Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by Imp. 
via foalto Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial Stake, Nashville,Tenn., 
ici, to ve run the dag previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
: 19 be run over the Louisiana Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mile 
f 1543; already five subscribers. 
P Peachem, by John Richards, dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in 
Piiain. Produce entered in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run 
state Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. 
yer of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘'Spirit of the 
oon afier january. 
, lary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. 
iy Roland, b.m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 
lary Ann, b. m. by Gohanna, dam by Sir Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 
Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Arab, her dam by Imp. Knowsby, now 
to Imp. Priam 
7. Lana, ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to 


t. 44 
‘ 


\ 


~\o.8. A Dun Mare, foaled in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Wasp. 

\».9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—half owned by Col. 
i »y, of South Carolina, and nowin his possession. [Sold.] 

“\5. 10. Dolly Thorpe, b. f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won her Sweep- 

s over the State Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. 

>. IL. Rail Road, gr. ¢. 2 years old, by Imp. Felt, dam by Young Friday. 

No. 12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau Margaux, foaled in 1837—the 
' ialf owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, Va. 

13. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838% by Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 
Va., 33 subscribers, $300 each ; also, at the State Couse, $1000 each. See Spirit of 
toe Times, after January Ist, for number of entries. } 

“No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1833, by Lyman, out of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 
4 -ribers, $390 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. 


No 





Va., 33 subs 
No. 15. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. 1—engaged in the great Pey- 
on Stake for $150,000, and is considered one of the mosi promising entries in the Stake. 
No. 16. Bay Fidy, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. 
No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. 
The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses will be sold at Public Sale, on the Ist 
day of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately sold before that time. 
applications, personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 
N. ( J. C. ROGERS. 
~ Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25] 
7 OLIVER FOR SALE. 
rpllilS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
| Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 


John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
ie-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
; ‘further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found inthe country. 

Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Col. Johnson’s celebra- 

t, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 

iiadever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 

:yoodtime. Itis not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
unong the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 


BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—(feb29} _ DANIEL HO) EMS 
FOR SALE. 


BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
tichardson, near York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardsworth, 


Holmde 








neas. 

Iss4, at 3yrs. old,she ran at Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, entrance 
yulieas,in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in her favor 

4 the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competitors, 

e was turown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendered 

capable of farther performance. 

She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
e} nt constitution. Her steck is of the most durable character and blood, not sur- 
passed by any of the late importations, 

She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton mare 

1y Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bunch 
mercury. 

Britannia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen in the 
West or South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no less. 
Payment receivedin Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. Apply to 

Feb 22. W. WALLACE COOK, Philadelphia. 


oov ful 





THE SYRIAN ARAB, SHERIFF PACHA. 
oe splendid Arabian was imported by Commodore J. D. Elliott, in the Frigate Con- 
stitution, August, 1838. Sheriff Pacha is amongst the finest specimens of Arabian 
id ever landed on this continent ; he is a blood bay of rich color, 15 hands 1# inches 
, 6 years old: his deep chest, bones, form, and strength of limb, according with M. 
Sue's description of the celebrated “Godolphin” Arabian, the Father of the English 
Sherif Pacha having, however, superiority in size and color, as also in poimt of 
nn, le being a Nedjdi, the Godolphir but a Barb. This horse was obtained by Commo- 
Elliott from an Egyptian officer in theStaff of Sheriff Pacha, Viceroy of Syria, in 
summer of 1837, at Damascus, and was selected froma number in the Viceroy’s 


Pedigree.—Tue Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
te i by the Consular Seal of the American Consul at Beyrout, and is in possession ef 
Commodore Elliott. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

Thanks be to God, the Creator of the Universe. Onthis day, which is the blessed Sunday, 
loth Temad the first, 1251 of Hagira, Mustafa Aga, of Damascus, has purchased from 
[lig Aly the Aleppine, the red horse called Nedjdi Arrawy, very well known to be from 

\rabs of Atrah, and to his sire and dam a great many testimonials are given from the 

' Dawleh, the neighbors of the Arabs of Atrah. According to the testimony of 

mie of these faithful witnesses, who have given their names below, and who are 

‘and true, the said horse is a real Nedjdi, a descendant of his sire and dam the red 

li; and he is delivered to Mustafa Aga in good and pexfect heaith and condi- 

| the price has been paid to the owner to his entire satisfaction. Now the afore- 

ve has been delivered up to the possession and charge of Mustafa Aga as his law- 

perty. Audthis present contract has been writtenin the presence of the persons 
lave put downtheir test!mony below. 

Witnesses to the above— 


Ved 


AHMED AGA ATHMAN (L. S.) 
ABDEL KapER TuBBaa (L.S.) 
Ext Saaik Moosa (1..8.) } 
foregoing is a true and faithful translation from the eriginal in Arabic. In witness 
whereof, (SEAL] J. CHASSEAND, United States Consul. 
rout, 2d September, 1837. , 
g iY Pacha will stand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
( Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $75 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
urage for mares gratis, grain fed and groomed $5 per month. Every possible care 
ut no liabilities for accidents or escapes. / 
J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 


tude Farm, 9th Oct., 1839.—[nov 23) 
THE BEDOUIN ARAB, IBRAHIM PACHA. ? , 
T HIS beautiful Arab horse was obtained by Commodore Elliott from the Neapolitan 
Consul at Joppa, Palestine, in the summer of 1835, and imported by him in the cor- 
e Johu Adams, August, 1836. He is a dark iron grey, with a silvery mane and tail, is 
s hish, and seven years old; he is closely and compactly formed, with elastic and 
, shewing the sinew and muscle so peculiar to the famous Merlano breed. 
The Pedigree of this horse is in the original Arabic, with a translation at- 
e Consular Seal of the American Consul at Jerusalem, and is in possession of 
, imodore Elliott. 
(TRANSLATION.) 
indersigned, do declare that the horse which Mr. Elliott, Ameriban Commo- 
ught from us, is a Merlano of the Bedouin horses, of the race of Sirbaa, and in 
ice, this declaration is written for the Commodore, so that he may be satisfied 
ud horse is really Bedouin ; in faith of which we give the present affirmation. 
Signed ACHMED EL Satp MASTAFANI. 
15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. ACHMED EL EBAB. 2 
idersigned, do testify that the horse above mentioned, which Commodore Yl- 
\| Joppais a Bedouin horse, of a famous Merlano race and in consequence | 
the present testimonial. 
[SEAL] 


pry 


MuRaD ARTIN, 
Jucaricato, as American Consul for Joppa and Jerusalem. 
Joppa, 15 Gerwad Acher, 1252. 
| rain Pacha willstand the ensuing season at Solitude Farm, 4 miles south of Cheek’s 
C Ro vis, Jefferson Co., East Tennessee, at $50 the season, insuring foal. Good up- 
' for mares gratis ; grain fed and groomed ¢5 per month. Every possible 


it no liability for accidents or escapes. . 
J. GRAY SMITH, Agent for the Proprietors. 


Solitude Farm 9th Oct., 1839.—[{nov 23] 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS WANTED. : 
A Lines \L price willbe paid for a Newfoundland Dog and Bitch, about six months 


\ose of a dark color would be preferred, and they must be of undoubted 
March 28. 





Apply at This Office. 
IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. . 
\ . 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLES WORTH, who is now standing near 
~* Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
iby the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 
2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
, dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
t of Penelope. . 
No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. . 
! Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 





€ 


Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
Sue by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
Muley Moloch, and half brother of Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 


‘ 5 


\. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 


Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
‘of Advance. Galata was the best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
‘match race, and won many other first rate races. , 
hese mares, imported in 1887 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported b: 
‘lamolon, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
a and. 
°\s | ow with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 
‘*°,4, 5and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 
e trained in the Fall. 3 
portunity for purchasing valuable brood mares rarely occurs In the South 
. thesé may be had on very accommodoting terms. J, ©. NOTT. 


Persons desirous of owning | 








Cines,. 


(L. 1.) TROTTING ASSOCIATION. __ 


; f { F THE - ny | eeccrn. . GENTREVILLE. 
ERY valuable Property inthe City of Raleigh and its vicinity, for sale—FINE BLOOD TS following purses and sweepstakes will come off over the Centreville Course, the 


First pag June Sat i 
First day, Tuesday, June 8th—Swee horses ne ’ 
mile heats in harness, subscription $100 each, half forfeit. ee ene rae Twe 
1. E. Parmlee names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
2. R. Shepperd names gr. m. Leala. 
3. W. Wheelan names gr.m. Helen McGregor. 
4. H. Woodruff names br. m. Dutchess. 
5. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
Bi wel A Sar somes am h. —e wet 
econd day, Wednesday, June 9th—Sweepstakes for horses never havine 
Two mile heats under the saddle, sub. $100 each, h. ft. having won a purse, i 
I. Geo. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
2. H. Woodruff names ch. h. Bonaparte, formerly “‘ Teambeat.” 
™ m ‘ + he A aaaee eee ch. h. — 4 
ame day— Sweepstakes for horses never having trotted for money, T i j 
harness, sub. $50 ah. so g y, Pwo mile heats in 
1. J.D McMann names br. h. Postmaster. 
2. H. Woodruff names br. m. Dutchess. 
r 3. G. Spicernames ch. h. Sir William. | 
Third day, Thursday, June 10th—Purse $50, Two mile heats in harness, free’ for horses | 


never having woaa purse over $100. 
Same day—Sweepstakes for horses never having won a purse over $30, Two mile heats 
under the saddle, subscription $50 each, h. ft. 
1. E. Parmlee names ch. m. Lady Swan. 
2. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
3. H. Woodruff names ch. m. Alice Darvill. } 
Fourth day, Fricay, June 11th—A Purse of $50, Two mile heats under the saddle, free 
for horses never having won a purse over $100. 
Same day—S weepstakes for horses never having won a purse, Three mile heats in har- | 
ness, sub. $100 each, h. ft. 
1. T. Biggs names ch. h. Mingo. 
2. G. Spicer names ch. h. Sir William. 
3. N. T. Weeks names ro. h. Quaker Boy. | 
. 4. H. Woodruff ch. h. Bonaparte. 
Trotting to commence each day at2P.M. Entries for the Purses to be made at the 
track by 4 P. M. the day previous, addressed to the Sec’y of the C. T. Association. 
New York, May 7, 1840.—[{my9] 





C. F. M. NOLAND, 
CoLLectur AND LAND AGENT, wili attend to the collection of claims, and act 
as General Land Agent. 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16} 


FOR SALE 
fe well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York | 
Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 

New York,December 28, 1839. 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. 
A REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked, 
ears. 








may be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, with ereeeunie’ 
fay 30. 





RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. 
i ~~ well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years old, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on application to 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
17th April.—{my2-t#] 84 Canal st., New Orleans. 
FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 
a following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed of on very liberal 
terms :— 

The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. 

A HALF SISTER TO JOB, byImp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton’s Rattler. 








| Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), 
' than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever, and many others 


whom Felt was close up, though ‘as stale as a town tap.” 


| Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, 


| ther, sold for about $25,000, as was sup 
| dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, an 


| Commendation for judicious breeders to patronise him. 





etc. This filly, also3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 
; \New York, May 2, 1840.—[my2] W. LIVINGSTON. 


HARBACK’S HOTEL, 

ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and | 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Marback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has takenthis well-known establishment 
aud has entirely repaired and anh it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are Jarge and airy, andturnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
different brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old | 
rifends, and the public in general. March 14. | 


IMPORTED HIBISCUS. 
ILL make his next season at the Farm near the Washjngton race Course, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and will be put to mares at $40 the ‘season, and $1 to the groom, 
to be paid in every instance before the mares are served. 

Hibiscus is a beautiful bay, without white, 15 hands 3 inches high, of great length, and 
fineaction. He was bred by Lord Exeter, and was foaledin 1834; he was got by Sultan, 
out of Duchess of York by Waxy, out of Moses’ dam by Gohanna, out of Grey Skin by 
Woodpecker—Herod, &c. His sire, Sultan, ranked higher in England than any stallion 
of his day in the kingdom, and his dam unites most of the fevorite crosses of this coun- 
try, as her pedigree will show. Forparticulars see Racing Calendar of 1837 and ’38. 

The season willcommence on the Ist of February, and end onthe Istof July. Mares 
will be well fed at 50 cents per Gay, and separate lots provided for such as have young 
foals. Every care will be taken to prevent accidents, but no responsibility should any 
occur. 

Hibiscus is a horse of the purest pedigree, and in high racing form, exceedingly hand- 
some, and the low price at which his services are offered to the public, will, it is hoped, 
insure him a liberal patronage. For particulars address his preprietor at the Queen st 
tasbles, Charleston. (Jan.11 GEORGE FRYER: 


SWEEPSTAKES, UNION COURSE, L.!}. 

Spring ,1841, for 3 yr. olds, Mile heats, confined to vae get of Trustee, sub. $300 each, | 
$100 ft.; four or more to make arace. To name andclose 7th of June, 1840. Now four 
subscribers. - 

Sweepstakes for colts and fillies dropped 1840, to run Spring 3 years old, sub. $300 each, 
$100 ft., declaration of forfeit ¢50, by the Ist of January, 1843; four or more to make a | 
race. Toclose 7th of June, 1840. 

In addition to the above, stakes are open for all ages, both Spring and Fall. Gentle- | 
men wishing to make nominations will please address ‘To the Secretary of the New 
York Jockey Club, New York City.” 


New York, Feb. 6, 1840.—[feb8] 

APT. STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 
C an accident, has been thrown out of training, and will serve a limited number ef 
mares this season, commencing on the Ist day of April, and terminating o~ the Ist of 
August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile anda half south of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 
single leap. s 

Langford is a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color is a 
beautiful mahovany brown. His performances as aracer, at all distances, from one to 
four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail of them in this adver- 
tisement. j 

Langford was purchased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 
imported in 1834, and 1s now 7 yrs. old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of 
Sir Hercules) by Wanderer. Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 
Peter, out of Hornet by Drone—Manuilia by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 


. See Stud Book, Vol. LII, pp. 418 and533. 
Feb. 22. , — JAMES K. VAN MATER. 

















LANGFORD. 





MONARCH. 

HIS celebrated Racer will make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William | 

A. Stewart, at Col. WapE Hampton’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 

bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares at One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 
in every instance before the mare is served. : 

By reference to the sporting periodicals of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree and 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant career on the Turf, he has 
never encountered any thing either in public or private, that could afford him atrial. He 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his Majesty William 1V.,and was foaled in 1834. Le 
was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. He has started seven times, and neve) 
lost a heat. ( ‘ ; 

Extensive Rye and Grass Pastures are provided for mares, with separate lots for suck 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te be paid before they are , 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch the first season, will be en- 
titled the second to a season gratis to him or such other horse as may occupy his stand. 
Every care will be taken to gnard against accidents, but no responsibility should they 
occur. Season to commence the Ist of February, and terminate the Istof July. 

Columbia, S. C., Dec. 1, 1839.—{dec21] . 

N.B. Black servents boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 
must board in Columbia or elsewhere. | 


JAMES DRYSDALE, : | 
ETERINARY SURGEON, having recently graduated as a regular Physician at the | 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, wishes to inform the public that | 
he will devote his whole attention to the diseases of the horse as usual, and although he is 
by law qualified to enter on general practice, as well as Veterinary Surgery, he has re- 
solved to cultivate the latter science exclusively, in order if possible to procure for it 
that standing in society, which its great importance has.long since obtained for it in all 
European Countries, where Colleges are founded for the sole purpose of giving instruc- 
tion in this useful and important branch of Medicine, lutherto so much neglected in this 
country. He is a graduate of the Edinburgh Veterinary School, as well as of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of this State, and for testimony of his ability to treat dis- 
eases on true scientific principles, he would refer to the following eminent medical gen- 
en, viz.: is 
“a smmentieds Smith, M.D., President of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
this city, and Professor of Physiology inthe same Institution. : 

Joseph M. Smith, M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic. 

John B. Reck, M.D., Professor of Materia Medica and Medical Jurisprudence. 

John Torry, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Botany. — 

Robert Watts, Jr., M.D., Professor of General and Special Anatomy. 

James R. Manley, M.D., Lecturer on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children. 

Willard Parker, M.D., Lecturer on Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 

P.S. His brothers, Robert and Niel Drysdale, shoe horses at his forge in the very best 
manner under his own super ntendence ; they were brought up to the business by him- 
self, and have got several Premiums for their superior workmanship, at the Fairs of the 
American and Mechanic’s Institutes. Horses lame from corns or othe: diseases of the 


foot, generally made to go sound by proper shoeing alone. ; " 
re JAMES DRYSDALE, MD. Veterinary Surgeon, No. 18 Fifth st., New York. 


April 10th, 1840.— (ap18] 








S.J.SYLVESTER'S ’ — 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not removed, but continues at 22 Wall Stree 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the last 15 years. ya 
Urcurrent Money taken at the lowest market rates, and if sent from abroad, proce 
can be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returned according to eg alt 
Collections—Notes and Drafts collected on a)] parts of the United States, Canadas, 
erat Ireland, Scot- 
Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, payable on any part of England, Ireland, ‘ 
land, or Wales, can always be citained, as also Bills om Paris and Hamburs, sah tegen 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to S. J. Sylvester, with instructions, 
ensure prompt attention. Se ; 
Bills of Exchange, Bank of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought 
at the highest price. An icati 
Stocks, Corporation Bonds, and other secuties bought and sold. communications | 
must be addressed to r S. J. SYLVESTER, 
Dec, 


| TER, Shrewsbury, New Jersey. 


| wanting in time of need. 


‘YN 


130 Broadway and 22 Wall street. | 
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cover mares the ensuing sea 
&t $60 the season (with $1 to 
us are provided for a!] mares 


— 
——— 


. IMPORT 

: highly bred and most brilliant oe Fite 
son at my stables, near the Union Course, Long Isla . 

tne groom), payable within the season. Good accommoda 

sent to the horse, which willbe well fed at fifty cents each per d 

for accidents or escapes, though all caution will be used to fa _—, poeponsculity 

As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He won oie — 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day ; among t ae ot races at 
Dr Faustus (three times, and he beat Pave 


He was 


supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, Billy Townes at 
> aiter 


giving him two years advantage in weight. 
He won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequ 
; , ent! 4 ivi relic 
everything in the races ; and so splendid was his running, that tt induced ‘the a 
sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at present one of the most successfu! sta] os 
of the day. At 3 yrs. old he on all his races, except the St. Leger, won by Row ton os , 


Sire of Steel and 


He won at 4yrs vld the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscribe atin 
field. The Gold Cup ut Newton, three miles’ 15 subs. The Tredosmen's Cup at licence, 
et er. = a —— pening Be es ye three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Ro. 
ver Stakes at Knutsford, 11 subs. The Gold Cu ow i i 
the same day the Je absg Stakes,seven sabe i ATG e re Se ex ahaan 

He won many otherraces, and among them a Gold yrs. i i 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and others, 12 sus. COP TS eRe. veins 

Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color ; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but isa chesnut. Heisa very powertul horse 
in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Felt was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttle—Drone—Matchem—Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester—sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner—sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
: and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse-—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and otbers, are fiom Penelope 

All the colts from Felt’s dam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
osed. He 1s vers nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
, through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which have appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a winner. 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no other re 
— JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 





, ‘ TORNADO. 
IIIS high bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable ofthe subscriber, 
Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
Ist; the money to be paidin all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 
taken away. 
Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 
racing forin, :esembling his sire (American Eclipse) m every point—5 yrs. old this spring. 
Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 
May, 1835, in England—his dam—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the purpose of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her dam by Imp. Arc duke—g.dam by Imp. Obscurity 
—g.g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp Messenger— 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
~erformances —Tornade arrived at New York, fall of 1837, then 2 yr. old, after along pas 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements In produce stakes, he was trained ; but the elfect of the voyage was seen so 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yrs. old, out of a draft of fifteen 
from his stable. 
Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he w2s trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower aud 


| others, but in consequence of 1 match made the evening before the race, to runuext day 


after, he was drawn after one heat. 

Next day, in a match, mile heats, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 
in two heats, time, 1:-53}—1:544 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile heats, against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:50. 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 
and Veshti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, which he did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not given by the owner of the horse), then 


| made arush for the heat, Treuton at that time be:ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 


him, and only lost the heat by two feet. After this heat he was found to be lame, but 
ee of the second, and broke down in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a half. 

Ile is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. 

The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no lability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 

Unior Course, L. L., Feb. 15, 1840.—[feb 15-tf} 


UNION RACE COURSE AND CLUB HOUSE. 
ALUABLE PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The entire unsuitability of a northern cli- 
/ maate for my family, added to a recent domestic affliction, has induced and deter- 
mined me to move back to Virginia tolive. I therefore offer at private sale the following 
property, situated on Long Islanc, about seven or eight miles from the city ot New York, 
= immediatelyon the Rail Road and Turnpike leading from Brooklyn to the village of 
amaica. 
Ist - undivided moiety of the Unior Race Course, containing about sixty acres, 
more or jess. 
2d. A lot of land adjoining said Race Course, fronting about eleven hundred feet on 
the Brooklyn and Jamaica Turnpike, beautifully situated, and containing about twelve 
acres by recent survey. The improvements on this. lot consist of a large, commodious, 





| and handsome house, 56 ft. by 52 ft.,two stories high, basement and garret all finished, 


a large portico, front and rear, the whole length of the house—out-houses of almost 
every description, combining lodging-rooms for servants, ice house, coach house, wood 
house, cow house, stables sufficient te accommodate seventy-five race horses, and as 
many private—a garden, fertile, and handsomely enclosed,two pumps of pure water, &c 
&c. The whole improvements are entirely new, arranged with some taste, and the 
house, in particular, so built, and the fixtures so arranged, as to render it well calculated 
either for a Hotel or private residence. In consulting the private comfort of the one, 
the conveniences of the other have not been neglected. 

I will ton the above property jointly or separately, and on liberal terms as to price and 
payment. ra 

All communications on the subject tefore the first day of April next, may be directed 
to me at Petersburg, Virginia—after that time, and until the Ist of June to New York 
city. For the information of all concerned, I beg leave to State, that I shall attend to 
the Course, as usual, until some other arrangement be made. 

Petersburg, Va., Feb. 20, 1840.—{mar7] D. H. BRANCH 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 

HE subscriber has for sale a large number of Berkshire Pigs of the finest blood and 
quality, all immediate descendants of stock of recent importations. The drove on 
hand consists of about sixty, of all ages. Any number will be disposed of at prices vary 
ing from $10 to $25 each, and orders will be promptly attended to, and the pigs shipped 

to any section of the country. 
Apply to LEWIS BEACH, 14 Cedar Street, New York City, or to Dr. SMITH CUT- 

{ap18-6t} 








WILDER'S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. 
ERCHANTS and others in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
‘“‘ saturated wood” is used or * pretended to be used,” to mislead the public—but a com- 
bination of materials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve iron 
from injury when exposed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old Exchange in Wall street ; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 


N 


| awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 


tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put in a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof; also one of Scott’s pro- 


| fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Gaylor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
J 


than one hour—the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 


| to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
, the furnace and opened, when all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 


safe may be seen at the warehouse. 


A general assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 


;each. Orders promptly executed, of any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 


ENOS WILDER, i r 
Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 

I> We the undersigned were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
know that the test was fairly made. We believe, from our knowledge agd experience 
of the various kinds of safes, that the above kindis vastly superior to all others, and 
that they will endure without injury ten times as much burning. ‘There are thousands 
beside ourselves who were witnesses to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made by a 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst itis sufficiently intense to do them injury. 
: DANIEL FITZGERALD. 
S. AuG. Prerce, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 
Sw for this 18th Sept., 1839. 
wigt ne Myce ty . PETER S. M. Rina, Commissioner of Deeds. 
N.B. The public are cautioned against those persons who are ever ready to deceive 


the public by appearances and professions. No person will be an authorized agent to 


| sell my safes without a certificate under my hand. 
| ) 


ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
New York, April 18, 1840.—{ap18-6m) 


WATKINS & ASKHAM, ; 

RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 

York, and 180 Regent Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 

and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. (deci4} _ 

GEORGE H. HITE, 

INIATURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 

street, opposite the lewer corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 
House. 








Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
Res dence—Aster 
April 11. 





CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. ‘ . 
— is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by @ pocket po 
manufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the — pe 86 be false, 


° is £ , , i which assertion . 
Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine, on Tablet, and after having been 


: j - sis j ing th - 
as no workman of mine ever assisted me in making § the has surpassed all others in 


twenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an artic 
ee ine Scere se pan gueen wanemeg for me or vending them about the coun 
ty, they can only be obtained from respects etter WEFALLIC TABLET RAZOR 
eas aee SF ckepettlitts invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe- 
{my9-3in) 


riority of this article. 
ed A liberal allowance made to merchants. 


character destroyed by a vile imi- 
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Play Bills for the Week. 


PARK THEATRE. 


puis EVENING, June 6—Mdlle. FANNY ELSSLER will appear—for particulars 
see bills of the day. 

MONDAY, June 8—Madlle. F. ELSSER’S Benefit. 

TUESDAY, June 9—Mr. HIELD’S Benefit. Jt eps engagement. 


WEDNE t night but one of 
THURSDAY. Jane 1L_-Last night of Malle. F. ELSSLER’S engagement. 


FRIDAY, June 12—Mr. WHEATLEY’S Benefit. 


THEATRICAL. — 
CES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURNE 

TSHER import any oe London every Play, immediately on being issued from 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on 


ical works in the country. 
i peed Sess, Laden and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, &c. 


: ir i call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
mill indi to their interest to Ca Meebo purchased, but which will be found atthe 
tabli hmeat, and which Will be disposed of on the most accommodating iq yet in 
**Now publishing in numbers, “ Tarner’s Dramatic Library of Acting Plays.” em ee! 


resent day. : 
the most populat pieces ona Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller's Modern 


Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—complete 


sets always on sale. 
ended to with promptness. 
Heap an strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 


Things Theatrical. 


THE PARK THEATRE. 

The ballet of La Sylphide was revived’on Monday last for the benefit of 
Mons. Syivarn, and when we add that every comfortable seat was secured a 
week previous, it may well be supposed there was a jam. Indeed, for that mat- 
ter, so it has been every night of Ja belle Elssler’s appearance, and at the time 
we are writing not a seat can be had for love or money in the first or second 
tiers, for any night of her present engagement! Sylvain acquitted himself to 
the utmost satisfaction of the audience on the occasion, while Elssler achieved 
new triumphs. The enthusiasm of the town has been wrought to as high a 
pitch by her performance of La Sylphide as it was upon the occasion of her tri- 
amphant debut in La Tarentule. 
“the muse of motion.” Her performance was “an exhibition of every thing 
most graceful in motion, most rapturous in repose, most exquisite in attitude. 
It was painting and sculpture alive and moving.” 

On Tuesday, the grand festival benefit to Ricutnes went off with signal eclat. 
For the first time since when the memory of theatrical men and women runneth not 
to the contrary, there were no disappointments at the eleventh hour,—none were 
backward in coming forward among the numerous volunteers. Burrow as the 
cheesemongering parvenu, and Richings as the proud patrician, were alike ap- 
plauded ; we do not recollect having seen either to more manifest advantage. 
At the conclusion of the comedy Richings came forward and made a somewhat 
formal but very feeling and pertinent address, which was frequently interrupted 
by the applause from all parts of the house, which was full and fashionable. 
The vocalists were not so happy, as usual, we thought, in the selection of “ gems 
from favorite operas,” which “ were to the Greeks, foolishness,” and to the au- 
dience generally, very tiresome—more especially as the evening was warm and 
hundreds of people were compelled to stand for three hours crowded half to 
death to catch a single glance of Exssier, the star of the night, in La Craco- 
vienne. A pas seul from La Bayadere, by La petite CeLeste, was exceedingly 
well done, as was Le pas Matelot (Anglois) by Mons. Sylvain; indeed the lat- 
ter’s performance has never’ been equalled on the Park boards. Hackerr’s 
Mons. Mallet and Baus’ Tactic, were in the best style of these eminent come- 
dians. The crowning performance of the evening was I.a Cracovienne, which 
was rapturously encored. It is a pas seul of the most novel and graceful cha- 
racter, and much more popular than La Cachucha or La Smolenska. 

In the performance on Wednesday of La Sylphide, an accident occurred 
which had the effect of closing the theatre until to-night. In the second act 
Madlle. Elssler tripped and came near falling, but though she saved herself, she 
received such a shock that her friends prudently advised her not appearing again 
until quite recovered. The excitement at the moment was immense, as upon 
recovering herself she withdrew behind “ the wing,” leaving the audience in a 
very anxious state of suspense as to the extent of any injury she might have re- 
ceived. It was for an instant only, however, for she immediately came bounding 
on the stage like a startled fawn, perfectly radiant with smiles. The cheers 
were deafening, and the ballet was concluded with unabated spirit. After the 
curtain fell she was called out as usual, when there was a shower of bouquets 
and wreaths that would have won a kiss from the loveliest May-day queen 
that ever was made happy by the suftrages of innocent and happy hearts. 























. Theatrical Ou Dits. 

NisLo opened his garden on last Monday evening. We hear that it is much 
improved by new decorations, ventilation, &c., &c.; but the weather has been 
very unpropitious, and houses have not been so good as they ought. As soon, 
however, as the charming “ Fanny ” leaves town for Philadelphia, and the wea- 
ther is any thing but horrible, we look for the overflowing houses of last year.— 
The Ravels are to play three nights of each week. Balls, Burton, Chippen- 
dale, and many more good ones, are also to appear. 


Burton's New Theatre is going up in Philadelphia. It is to be built in the 
Circus Lot, corner of Chesnut and Ninth Streets, and will be opened at the 
commencement of the next season. We understand he has engaged Richings 
of the Park as stage manager. The new building will be of the largest capacity, 
affording accommodations for three thousand five hundred persons. Three tiers 
of boxes, at three different prices of admission, with a capacious pit, are to be 
reached by separate entrances—bv this means, the visitors of the third tier can- 
not intrude upon the frequenters of the dress circle, and the man of family will 
be able to secure a box at a moderate price, without being compelled to have 
his daughters mix in the crowded lobbies with loose females and their rowdy com- 
panions. 

A range of handsome stores will occupy the front of the building, with five 
capacious entrances to the various parts of the theatre. This will make a ma- 
terial improvement in the appearance of that part of Chesnut Street, and Mr. 
Burton, who is the lessee, deserves praise for his public spirit and enterprise.—- 
Contrary to the formation of all other institutions, there are no stockholders in 
connection with the scheme; Mr. Burton, therefore, is untrammelled with the 
usual crowd of free admissions ; and as he has resolved not to dispose of any 
season tickets, his “ free list” must be of a very limited nature. 

Mr. Haviland is the architect, and speaks. with much pride of his plan of the 
building, which he considers more fortunate in its arrangement than any of the 
other theatres with which he has been connected. 


Mite : : 
aa eownre s Olympic hasbeen closed for the last week, but will soon re-open 
‘th stronger claims than ever on the mirth loving portion of the community. 


We are desired P 
to state that the announcement of Miss Poour’s engagement 


a » _—_ of our contemporaries, is entirely unfounded. One was of- 
ae a - eclined. Arrangements are in progress by which, in all pro- 
y, this c arming vocalist, with Givse cel, the Szcurns, the M artyNs, La- 
THAM, and others, will appear in a series of grand operas at the Park inhoh 
There is no change worthy of note in country theatricals since om last. 





At the Prince’s Theatre the : ce 
ScHW y are playing “Fidelio,” 
Bie bn playing the part of Leonora with wash toss EE an 
i Padi See pn apg with Malibran in this part ” Florestan ove 
y HME is also hi : at ‘ 
ais nishtive zs ate who is highly lauded. The house is fashionable, 
Evven Tree is with Vestris at Covent Gard 
“Twelfth Night,” with great success. i 


Malle. Bertoni i danci in * ” 

eae and is always hearti tly cee a pe eke Cena cine a 
oweR is at the Haymarket playing in a Py , 

ney,” written for him by the ak y - Hi " sal eed — The Irish Attor- 


We see no mention made of Pi. ee ete 
beating up recruits. He has not slepel om the fact of his being in London, 


playing Viola, in 


d 





She realized to all minds what Byron terms 





it of the Cimes, 
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English Theatricals. 


We gather the following items from our London files, received by the Steam 
Ship “ Unicorn,” which arrived in Boston last Wednesday :— 

Taciion1.—A Vienna letter, in the Débats, mentions that Mademoiselle Tag- 

lioni has recently given, at the Imperial Theatre, the first of ten representations, 
for which she been engaged at 1,000 florins (2,500f.) each. The ballet 
chosen for the first was ‘La Sylphide” ; and the enthusiasm of the public was 
so great, that, during and after the ballet, they made her appear on the stage 
altogether forty-two times! When Melle. Taglioni had got into her carriage a 
great number of spectators took the horses out, and dragged the vehicle to her 
hotel. A the persons who did so was a young lieutenant of the Imperial 
Guard in full uniform, who has since received a severe reprimand from his 
colonel. 
Donizetti’s Martyrs.—M. Donizetti has had the honor of being presented 
to the Queen, who, after having complimented him on his last composition, 
‘‘ Les Martyrs,” deigned to receive from him in the most gracious manner the 
dedication of that fine opera. 

Mr. Fitzwilliam took his benefit at the Haymarket on May 4th. The per- 
formances were ‘“‘My Wife’s Mother,” ‘The Irish Ambassador,” “The Ke- 
view,” and “ Hobbs, Dobbs, and Stubbs.” The audience had a laughing even- 
- of it, and encored Power in a song. Fitzwilliam “ogre Caleb Quotem in 
“The Review,” and sustained the part carefully and well. All the performances 
went off with eclat. 

In consequence of the temporary retirement of Madame Grisi, Signor Lablache 
has postponed his benefit, which was fixed for this evening. 

Madame Vestris takes her benefit this evening (May 11th) when “ The Belle’s 
Stratagém ” will be revived. 

A farewell benefit for poor old Dowton, arranged by committee of noblemen, 


June. Dowton is called “'The Father of the British Stage,” being the oldest 
actor now on the boards. Though he bas not provided for age and infirmity, he 
has reared a large family in respectability, and on the present occasion his wants 
and past deserts only will be remembered. The benefit promises to realize pro- 
provision for the veteran’s declining years. 

Drury Lane Tueatrre.—It is not true that Mr. Rodwell has taken Drury 
Lane Theatre, for the purpose of performing English Operas. An offer has 
been made bya friend of Mr. Rodwell to rent the house on certain conditions, 
which the committee have not yet accepted. 


Ox:yauetc THeatre.—Mr. Baker, the stage-manager, takes his benefit to- 
night, when “ The Ladies’ Club” will be performed for the sixty-seventh time. 
Compton will play his original part of Jerry Chance in the “ M. P. for the Rot- 
ten Borough,” and Gilbert, Miss Ballin, and Nightingale, from the .Adelphi, will 
display all their attractions for the evening. 

Her Masesty’s Tueatre.—A tide of circumstances has lately involved the 
lessee’ of the Opera in those temporary embarrassments to which the manage- 
ment of theatres is unfortunately too liable. The Tamburini uproar, the death 
of Rubini’s father, the French leave taken by three danseuses, and, lastly, the 
death of Countess Barni (Giuditta Grisi), are circumstances that more than bear 
out our assertion. Owing to the latter occurrence, at the last moment, yester- 
day’s performance had to be altered, Lablache’s benefit to be postponed, and, con- 
sequently, instead of the manager enjoying a bumper, a very limited audience 
attended a performance in spite of the production of a new ballet. Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Gnecco'’s ose d'un Opera Seria, which necessarily supplant- 
ed Don Giovanni in the absence of its mourning Donna Anna, are performances 
too familiar to require much notice at our som. even if, at the very advanced 
hour of the night at which we are writing, we could bestow upon them a length- 
ened comment. One of the novel features in last night’s opera was the return 
of Coletti in La Lucia. He had not made his appearance since the Tamburini 
commotion. He met with a warm reception from the audience, some of the 
bravos uttered on his arzival being of a Stentorian description. We cannot but 
commend this re-appearance as being a proof of good taste, knowing it to be 
the result of the cheerful consent and concurrence of all parties. After the 
execution of Donizetti’s chef d’euvre, when a thunder of applause had brought 
forward before the curtain Rubini and Persiani, a fresh explosion took place to 
award the same well-deserved favor to Coletti. Another feature of last night’s 
entertainment was the third appearance of Signora Emelina Tosi, and that in a 
buffo part, thus offering a marked contrast to the only one she had performed 
before in—the heroic character of Norma. It is but fair to say that she dis- 
played in this new part much talent for the comic vein. She obtained her share 
of applause inthe favorite duet between the rebellious prima donna and the en- 
raged impresario—a part which Lablache enacted, if possible, with more vigor 
and more effect than ever he did before. In the well-known air, “ Non piu 
mesta,” which Signora Tosi introduced from La Cenerentola, she was less effec- 
tive than in the duet above mentioned, the exertions required to learn, at a few 
hours’ notice such a part as that of Corilla, having probably occasioned a fatigue, 
which was perceptible in her higher notes. This brief opera went off to the 
universal satisfaction of an audience convulsed with laughter at all the singular 
concetti of Lablache, who, in the moment of his inspiration, became a perfect 
moving Babel of languages. After the operas a new ballet, in two tableaur, 
was produced under the title of the Lac des Fees, a name borrowed, as well as 
the subject, from Auber’s opera. Morning Post, May 15. 





Societa Armonica. 

The second concert by the members of this society was given last night at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, in her Majesty’s Theatre. The performances com- 
menced with Beethoven's exquisite “‘ Pastoral Symphony.” which was succeeded 
in instrumental compositions by Mendelssohn’s overture te “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” Weber's overture to “‘ Der Freischutz,” and that to “‘ Anacreon,” 
by Cherubini. In addition to these, two solos were played, one by Mr. Forbes, on 
the pianoforte, and the other by a talented stranger to an English audience, Herr 
Itjen, whose instrument is the clarionet. The plan of commencing a concert 
with a symphony by one of the great masters, especially Beethoven, deserves 
both praise and imitation. The opportunities of hearing such works well per- 
formed are unfortunately “ few “a far between,” and the example of the direc- 
tors of the Societa Armonica concerts may, in this respect, be followed with the 


There are many ardent and aspiring admirers of sterling works whose musical 
education has not arrived at that point which enables them thoroughly to under- 
stand and appreciate, to its proper extent, the wonderful genius evidenced in the 
great instrumental compositions of the classical masters. They are in the situa- 
tion of those lovers of poetry whose intellectual march has carried them as far 
as the Rubicon, but not over it; and it is for such as these who have “the will,” 
but not always “the way,” that the frequent performance of the colossal produc- 
tions of master-minds will pave ‘the way to perfection in taste, knowledge, and 
judgment. We recollect the time when there would not have been fifty persons 
present tohear the Pastoral Symphony. To the creditof the Societa Armonica 
audience be it said, that we found the room quite full on our entering it, some 
minutes before the commencement of the performances. It was played in a way 
to prove that the mechanical skill of the performers is as much advanced as the 
perceptions and taste of the public. Beethoven in composing had always a 
contempt, especially if it professed to paint objects minutely. In this symphony, 
which is undoubtedly one of his mest transcendent compositions, he has himself 
stated his own object, which was to represent a beautiful prospect by the first 
movement, a scene by a river, accompanied by the singing of birds by the second, 
arustic dance interrupted by a storm by the third, and finally the shepherd’s song 
of gratitude by the conclusion. Bearing this object in mind, no musically con- 
structed ear can hear the pastoral symphony without supposing that Beethoven 
really wrote in the fields under those divine influences which a contemplation of 
nature in her verdant beauty is calculated to awaken. We have said the sym- 


overtures were executed, especially Der Freischutz and Anacreon. The solo 
played by Mr. Forbes was Thalberg’s fantasia on the subject ‘ Dal tuo stellato 


his speed by continual training ; a musical giant, who spends his days, and nights 

too, sometimes, in practising his own music, by which means only is he himself | 
enabled to play it. Itis a very laudable ambition on the part of Mr. Forbes to | 
endeavor to overcome this composer’s monstrous difficulties ; but their perform- 
ance in this case should be restricted to the circle of his private friends. The 
other solo player whom we have named is a member of the German. band, 
whose performances were to have commenced last night, but which, in conse- 
— of the absence of the Court, have been postponed until next Monday. 
f they are all like him we may expect a rich treat. His tone is beautifully per- 
fect, and all the difficulties of the instrument are under his complete mastery. 
He was warmly applauded by both the audience and the orchestra. Signora 
Tosi, Signora He Grisi, and Tamburini were the singers, the first of whom 
sang Rossini's finale to “ La Cenerentola” in triumphant style, having previously 
with Tamburini most deliciously warbled her part in the duet ‘ Dunque io son,” 
from the “ Barber of Seville,” in which she was supported by her gifted com- 
panion with his well-known and accustomed excellence. The only other duet 
of the evening was “Deh con te,” from the opera of Norma, which was sung 


by the same lady and Erneste Grisi. The musically sweet contralto tones of the 
latter, who is always better in a concert-room than on the stage, harmonized very 








pa with Tosi’s melodious mezzo soprano. same_ 
lena,” from “La Donna del Lago,” in a way to elicit universal and well- 


0 elicit univerel end welf | 


authors, and actors, is to take place at the Italian Theatre on Monday, the 8th of 


certainty of great benefit to the rising generations of musicians being the result. | 


definite object in view, although he frequently treated descriptive music with | 


phony was well performed ; a similar compliment is due for the way in which the | 
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deserved applause. Tamburini gave us a scena from Mere . eee 
and Rossini’s “ Tarantule,” his surpassing excellence in which ae well " 
to the fashionable and musical public to require further notice from \ kno 
| present occasion. The Tarantule was the only encor of the evenin re 
From the sketch we have given, it will be seen that the programme - 
| a fair selection of music of the highest order, judiciously interspersed a 
positions of a lively character, offering on the whole a total amount of attr. ~4 
we have seldom known surpassed, and which fully justifies us in repeatin acti 
i= said on the occasion of the first concert, that the Societa Armonica *: dag 
proving and admirably-managed society. Morning Post, April . 











Louis Lablache. 

slice : BY M. ESCULIER. 

ablache is one of those pre-eminent artistes before w i 
tions bend as before hose Since his appearance — cn ve 
singers who had already made themselves a name in basso parts 
all of them been eclipsed, and none have risen to dispute the first 
he still holds. 

Lablache is, like Rubini, of an age when the agitation of an artist's life 
yields pleasure and glory. He was born in 1794, at Naples, of an Irish », - 
| anda French father, who had left Marseilles to escape the perils of the no 4 

tion. But in 1799 another political commotion surprised Lablache’s ace 
his adopted country and brought on his ruin. He died of sorrow Tou 
Bonaparte extended his protection to his unfortunate family, and had a 
Louis admitted into the Conservatoire della Picta de T urchini, now See 
Sebastiano. * 2 

Touis Lablache studied at the same time both instrumental and vocal my | 
One day a counter-bass player being wanted in the Santo Onofrio orchestn, 5: 
Marcello Perrino, his master, said to him, “ You are perfectly acquainted wat 
the violoncello, and might easily play the counter-bass.” Though Lablache bal 
arepugnance to that instrument, he had its gamut written out on a Tuesday nd 
on the following Friday acquitted himself of his part with perfect correctness 
It _is this which has made Castil Blaze say that if Lablache had not been gifted 
with @ magnificent voice he would not have shown the less in the highest rank 
among the virtuoses of the age ; he would have layed the violoncello like Bohrer 
or the flute like Tulon ; from the organ to the Sew's harp, all instruments wer 
his domain, he would have had but to choose between them. 

_, When very young, Lablache was already anxious to appear upon the stage 
Five times did he desert the Conservatoire to launch into the dramatic field - e 
one occasion he engaged himself at Salerno for fifteen ducati a month, or about 
twenty pence a day: he received a month’s salary in advance, remained two 
days at Naples, and spent all his money. Unwilling, however, to arrive x 
Salerno without some luggage, or, at least, something that looked like it, he took 
with him a trunk, and filled it withsand. Two days after, the vice-rector of the 
Conservatoire, who was in search of him, traced him to Salerno, and having met 
Lablache, had him seized by the Sbirri, whom he had brought along with him, 
On the other hand, the impresario had hastened to the diligence. and taken pose 
session of the runaway’s trunk, that he might indemnify himself for the fiftee, 
ducati paid him in advance. The manager eagerly proceeeded to an examin. 
tion of its weighty contents. The trunk was opened, when to the astonishmen 
of all present he found—precisely what Lablache had put into it. 

A theatre having been built in the interior of the Naples Conservatuire, |. 
blache was enabled to gratify his passion for the stage ; he thought no more of 
taking himself off, but prosecuted his studies, which he completed at the age of 
seventeen. We shall not follow Lablache at the several theatres where he a 
peared before he reached the Italian Opera of Paris ; let it suffice, that wherever 
he performed his talents were admired—everywhere the public applauded the 
se and singer, honored his private character, and reluctantly parted with 

im. 

It was in November, 1830, that Lablache made his début at the Italian opera 
of Paris as Geronimo, inthe “ Matrimonio Segretto.” His eutry was quite a 
triumph. He played his part with immense superiority, and was at once acknoy- 
— the first basso cantante of our times. 

o form an idea of the powers of that singer one must have attended a perfor. 
mance at the Italian Opera when Lablache enacts a part of some importance ~ 
Scarcely has he stepped on the stage when a movement is to be obsetved through- 
out the house, produced, as it were, by an electric current. Fancy the coldest, 
the most silent, the most absent assembly ; suddenly all heads are raised and 
all faces smile; it is Lablache who has come forward. Behold that fine and 
noble countenance, those eyes wherein genius and goodness are reflected, and 
that colossal figure replete with dignity ! Lablache, in voice as well as person, is, 
surely, the most perfect type of the basso. He can adapt his countenance to all 
characters: whether comical or serious, tragic or sentimental, he fascinates you, 
captivates your imagination, and keeps the spirits of all in play. He is a real 
proteus: as Marino Falieroor Dulcamara, as the father of Desdemona, or Don 
Magnifico, he makes you, as he lists, weep, laugh, or shudder, and that by meaus 
of a mere look, a mere gesture, or a mere motion of his body. 

Lablache’s voice descends to G in the bass, and ascends to E in the treble. It 
is a very ordinary compass ; but what is really prodigious is the power and vibr- 
tion of that voice combined with exquisite correctness. He must be heard in 
the grand pieces of ensemble, when all the other voices are in full play about his, 
and when the orchestra displays the whole might of its instrumentation. La 
blache’s voice soars above all the rest : it commands both the stage and the or- 
chestra, and the bursts of his basso notes, though conspicuous among the vocal 
ensemble, are never confounded with the notes of the orchestra's deep-toned in- 
struments which second it. One cannot describe the effect which that magniti- 
cent organ adds to the power of the vocal and instrumental masses ; it is, as 
were, like cannon amidst a hot firing of musketry, or like thunder in a storm; 
and yet how well he can not only restrain and soften that volume of sound, but 
impart to it gracefulness, and sometimes lightness: This is, in gur opinion, the 
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have almos. 
place Which 











of its primitive beauty. 

_In the lighter style he has been seen to perform surprising fours de force One 
night “ La Prova d’un opera Seria” was played ; in the duet with Madame Mal- 
bran, that celebrated cantatrice thought she would put out her partner by repeat- 
ing beforehand numerous embroideries bristling with difficulties which Lablache 
must repeat after her, but the snare served but to display the flexibility and nim- 
bleness of the Herculean singer. All the passages which Madame Malibran 
had so elaborately prepared were immediately repeated by Lablache, note by 
note, shade by shade. On re-entering the side scenery, the cantatrice could not 
help expressing her astonishment at the facility with which Lablache had over 
come the difficulties which she had heaped into various passages, when la- 
| blache, with his well-known good-nature, replied that he had pot perceived those 
difficulties. 

Lablache is not a singer in the sense usually attached to that word. He must 
not be asked on all occasions fioriture, chromatic gamut ascending and desceul- 
_ ing, the caprices of little notes, and the embellishments of the cadence. la- 
blache does not require such means to produce effect; he derives that effect 
from dramatic truth, from a perfect musical accent, from the feeling of his ar 
which he possesses toa superior degree. As he alwaysobeys truth, there is 1 
singer in existence who gives with more fidelity and intelligence, not only the 
| productions of contemporary composers, but likewise the old chef d'aurre, the 
execution of which has become so arduous to the singers of our days. 
| Lablache is indebted for all these qualities to deep study, such as few sil- 
(gers now go through. He carries the love of his art to such an extent that lie 
never would expose himself to appear before the public before ascertaining bY 
| every species of inquiry that everything in his costume and mien suited the pet 
_sonage and times he had to represent. Witness his performance of the chi 
racter of Henry VIII., in “Anna Bolena.” — 
Lablache’s triumph is in the opera buffa. No basso ever gave the chant-par’ 
| with more nature and amusing sprightliness. Nothing is more entertaining tha! 
_ to behold his colossal figure gambolling upon and running up and down the stage 
| with sylphide-like lightness ; one fears every moment that he will fall under the 
_ weight of his body, and when he is thought almost down, he flies away like 

a butterfly ; mi vedrat farfallone amoroso. . 

Thus, a powerful singer in tragedy as well as comedy, an inimitable actor ! 














| 


| the most opposite characters, a theorist who loves his art, explains, defines, extols 


soglio,” from the “‘ Mosé in Egitto.” TT i -hors ; : : se ' 
S110, gitto.” Thalberg is a race-horse, who keeps up | it, and sheds honor on it, Lablache combines with all the qualities of a perfect 


artist varied knowledge in literature, keen wit, and an exalted character, whic 
procures him the affection and esteem of all acqfinted with him. The arttis's 
of the Italian opera form a resplendent constellation, wherein Lablache 's¢ 
chased as a dazzling star, and Rubini, Tamburini, Grisi, Persiani, and @@t°* 
shine with equal éclat; and if know of equally able professors of singing: “° 
certainly know of none superior to them. 


——— 
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perfection of art. With him labor has curbed nature, without depriving the vo? | 
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